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WHERE do we stand to-day in regard to the authen- 
ticity of the Gospel narratives ? Obviously that is 
a vital question, as our faith has a historical basis. 
It is not a matter of ‘ spiritual values,’ or of ideas, 


_ that are independentof the solidearth of history. We 
' must know where we are in the region of historical 


assurance, This is the point raised and discussed 


in The Gospels in the Making, by the Rev. Alan 


Ricwarpson, Vicar of Cambo (S.C.M.; 5s. net). 
It is a very able book, with a fairly decided 
modernist tendency. But the author knows his 
subject, and moves about in it with complete 


_ mastery. And if we sometimes feel that he yields 


too readily to suggestions from the left, we may 
have perfect confidence in both his honesty and 


_ his competence. 


The first thing to note is that for the past hundred 
years criticism of the Gospels has been literary 
criticism. It has dealt with the written sources. 
And we may affirm that it has reached conclusions 
which are accepted almost universally. These are 
that the earliest written sources known to us are Q, 
which may be dated about a.D. 50, and Mark, 


_ which may be put at a.p. 65. Both ‘ Matthew’ 


and Luke used these two sources. They also used 


_ other material, the nature and origin of which we 
' may guess at, with more or less probability, but 


without any certainty. 


This seems a fairly solid ground of confidence. 


_ But there is something else to be taken into account. 
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Qlotes of Recent Erposifion. 


If we fix the approximate date of the Crucifixion 
at A.D. 30, it is plain that nearly a generation 
elapsed between the date of the Crucifixion and 
our earliest written narratives. What happened in 
these twenty or thirty years? That is the question 
to which criticism has recently been addressing 
itself. We may easily account for the absence of 
written records during these years. For one thing, 
the belief of the early Christians that the Return 
of the Lord was imminent would discourage the 
collection of narratives. And for another thing, 
the members of the Early Church were poor, many 
of them probably illiterate, and writing and writing 
material were costly, so costly that books were often 
owned not by an individual but by a community. 


Now this gap between the Crucifixion and Q 
and Mark was the creative period in the formation 
of Christian tradition—the stories about Jesus 
circulated in oral form. And though the memory 
of an unliterary people and age is tenacious, and 
though teaching and learning were by memorizing 
(both these things are true), yet it is hardly likely 
that the tradition was not modified, enlarged, to 
some extent shaped, in its transmission. Even in 
the literary period a good deal of liberty was used 
by those who wrote down the gospel story. We 
can see this from the way Matthew and Luke handle 
Mark. They select, edit, rearrange, omit or expand 
parts of their sources. 


The problem, then, is how the tradition received 
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the form it has in the Gospels. This is the problem 
which is examined in what is now known as ‘ Form 
Criticism.’ It concentrates on the pre-literary age 
and on the ‘ form’ which the oral tradition assumed, 
and why it assumed this form. It ought to be 
evident that in this region we are treading upon very 
uncertain ground. For we have no direct evidence. 
All our information is from literary sources. And 
any conclusions can only be by inference, which 
may or may not be probable. Form critics have to 
be on their guard against undue and unfounded 
dogmatism. 

There are certain conclusions, however, which 
may be accepted without much doubt. It is highly 
probable that the tradition received its form at 
first from preachers and teachers. And they must 
have had certain needs in view. One was the need 
of illustration to make the message clear. Stories 
and selections from the teaching of Jesus would be 
an essential part of the equipment of both mission- 
aries and catechists. The second need was for 
guidance about practical everyday problems of 
conduct. Christ’s sayings about divorce and the 
tribute money would be of great practical help. 
The third need was of polemic, of arguments that 
could be used against Greek and Jewish contro- 
versialists. Christ’s sayings about the Sabbath and 
about the ‘traditions of the elders’ would be 
helpful. It is to such needs the gospel tradition 
owed its selection, preservation, or formulation. 


One important conclusion has been drawn from 
this as to the purpose of the Gaspels. They were 
not written as biographical sketches which aimed 
at presenting a ‘life’ of Jesus. The Evangelists 
were not primarily biographers or historians. They 
were missionary propagandists. They aimed at 
supplying the preachers and teachers of the Church 
with a clearly formulated statement of the Christian 
message. They are interested in the historical 
circumstances of the earthly life of Jesus mainly 
as examples and proofs of their message. If they 
had been biographers we would have had a descrip- 
tion of the appearance of Jesus. But we have no 
hint of anything of the kind, whether He was tall 
or short, or whether He had any outstanding 
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characteristics. It is almost impossible to write a 


a 


‘life’ of Jesus at all, because of the nature, the ; 


detached character, of the traditions. These are 


simply illustrative stories. 


We can see from the speeches in Acts the form 
that the first preaching assumed. And from this, 
and from the nature of the Gospels themselves, we 
can see how these were written. The gospel story 
was formulated backwards. 
during these years before the existence of Q and 
Mark was the Resurrection. But this could not be 
preached without raising the question of the death 
of Jesus. And, because of the objections of the 
Jews, this assumed a very important place. 


The main theme — 


=—_ ee ee 


We 


can see that from the space it occupies in the written — 


Gospels. But inevitably the question would 


follow: Who was this Jesus whom God raised — 


from the dead? And the answer to that question 


was found in the disconnected stories which we 


find in our Gospels of the acts and words of the 


Lord. 


On the all-important matter of the authenticity — 


of the gospel tradition the new criticism has a 
positive contribution to make. Where we can get 
back, as we often can, to the original oral tradition, 
we come upon something that is based on the living 
memory of the words and deeds of Jesus, as pre- 
served by those who had known the Lord ‘ accord- 
ing to the flesh.’ 
reliable outline of the story of His ministry, death, 
and resurrection, as well as a corpus of teaching as 


it came from the lips of Jesus Himself. Criticism is’ 
not without instruments by which it may, partially 
at least, disentangle the beliefs of a later age from 


the traditions of the earliest community of believers. 


And thus it can truly help us to recover genuine 


knowledge concerning the life and teaching of 
Jesus. 


One thing more ought to be said. The really 
remarkable thing about the traditions preserved in 


the Gospels is their unity. That is to say, what- 


ever their source, they give the same account of the 


impression Jesus made upon His contemporaries. 


Whether these traditions were collected in the 


There was thus preserved a — 
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Church of the great imperial city of Rome (Mark), 
‘or in a cosmopolitan Greek-Syrian metropolis like 
Antioch (Q), or in a Palestinian seaport like 
Cesarea (Luke), or in the Judean churches of 
Palestine (Matthew), it is the same picture of Jesus 
that is presented. That is a very imposing evidence 
of the reliability of the picture of Jesus in our 
sources. And, though the new ‘ Form Criticism’ 
does suggest a doubt of the trustworthiness of 
certain traditions at least in their present ‘ form,’ 
it will be found on the whole and in the end to have 
made a positive contribution to our assurance. 


Dr. Reinhold NreBuHR made a reputation for 
himself on this side of the Atlantic by his recent 
work, ‘ An Interpretation of Christian Ethics.’ He 
will confirm and enhance that reputation by his 
latest work—Beyond Tragedy (Nisbet ; 8s. 6d. net) 
—which, if it does not surpass the former in vigour 
of thought, surpasses it in attractiveness of style 
and presentation. 

How shall we describe this new work ? Perhaps 
the author’s own description, though not readily 
understandable, is the best. The main subject, 
let us preface, is the Christian interpretation of 
history ; and the particular aim is to lead the reader 
from the historical plane of time and sense to a 
hope and assurance which is ‘ beyond tragedy.’ 
Here, indeed, in this last is the underlying unity of 
the (generally) disconnected chapters. 


But let us listen to the author himself: ‘ The 
chapters of this book are sermonic essays elaborat- 
ing one theme in various aspects. The theme is 
Christianity’s dialectical conception of the relation 
of time and eternity, of God and the world, of 
nature and grace. It is the thesis of these pages 
that the Biblical view of life is dialectical because it 
affirms the meaning of history and of man’s natural 
existence on the one hand and, on the other, insists 
that the centre, source, and fulfilment of history 
lie beyond history.’ 


The author’s penetrative and attractive style is 
well illustrated in the first of these ‘sermonic 
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essays.’ The text is 2 Co 641°, and the reader is 
asked to concentrate his attention on the phrase 
in v.8, ‘as deceivers, and yet true ’—a particularly 
intriguing paradox, which every apologist of the 
Christian faith might well make his own. 


Why must the apologist of the Christian faith 
be a ‘deceiver’? Because of the Christian view 
of God and the world. According to this view, the 
relation of time and eternity is dialectical. The 
eternal is revealed and expressed in the temporal 
but is not exhausted in it. The relationship between 
the eternal and the temporal cannot therefore be 
expressed in simple rational or logical terms, as in 
pantheism. It is a dialectical relationship, and 
can be expressed only in symbolic terms. 


NIEBUuR then proceeds to analyse the deceptive 
symbols which the Christian faith uses to express 
the dimension of eternity and time. Let us consider 
his analysis in reference to the doctrines of Creation, 
the Fall, and the Incarnation. 


First, when we say that God created the world, 
we are deceivers yet true. Creation is a mystical 
idea which cannot be fully rationalized. For it 
relates the grounds of existence to existence, the 
eternal to the temporal. Since it is not a rational 
idea, it is a temptation to deceptions. Biblical 
liberalism succumbs to the temptation of insisting 
that belief in Creation involves belief in an actual 
creative activity of six days. Thus it corrupts 
ultimate religious insights into a bad science. 


Again, when we say that man fell into evil, we 
are deceivers yet true. Here also we have a mythical 
idea which cannot be fully rationalized. For the 
Fall is not historical but trans-historical. The 
consciousness of sin and the consciousness of God 
are inextricably involved with each other. Since 
the Fall is not a rational idea, it is also a tempta- 
tion to deceptions. Biblical liberalism succumbs 
to the temptation of insisting that belief in the 
Fall involves belief in the primitive myth of the 
garden, the apple, and the serpent. 


Even a non-literalist Christian theology, which 
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does not corrupt religious insights into a bad 
science, has been tempted to speak of a perfection 
before the Fall, as if that too were historical. The 
perfection before the Fall is an ideal possibility 
which men can comprehend but not realize. ‘ Even 
the sophisticated dialectical theology of Barth and 
his school speaks of the perfection before the Fall 
as historical, and consequently elaborates a doctrine 
of human sinfulness which approaches, and some- 
times surpasses, the extremism of the historic 
doctrine of total depravity.’ 


Yet again, when we say that God became man 
to redeem the world from sin, we are deceivers 
yet true. The idea of eternity entering time is in- 
tellectually absurd. This absurdity is proved to the 
hilt by all the theological dogmas which seek to 
make it a rational idea. Reason cannot assert 
that the Creator in coming into Creation did not 
lose His unconditioned character. The truth that 
the Word was made flesh outrages all the canons 
by which truth is usually judged. 


Yet it is the truth. The Creator reveals Himself 
not only in a general revelation, that is, in the sense 
that His creation is His revelation ; but also in a 
special revelation. Christ is both the perfect man 
who restored the perfection of what man was and 
ought to be, and the Son of God who transcends 
all possibilities of human life. He is thus a true 
revelation of the total situation in which human life 
stands. 

‘There is every possibility of illusion and decep- 
tion in this statement of the Christian faith. Men 
may be deceived by the primitive myth of the 
Virgin Birth and seek to comprehend as a pure 
historical fact what is significant precisely because 
it points beyond history. Or they may seek to 
explain the dogma of the Incarnation in terms 
which will make it an article in a philosophical 
creed. Such efforts will lead to varied deceptions ; 
but the deceptions cannot destroy the truth of the 
Incarnation.’ 


The remark of Middleton Murry that ‘ it takes 
most men a lifetime to know what they really 
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want, and the vast majority of human beings have 
not learned it on their death-beds’ was never more 
obviously true than it is to-day. So many are like 
men on a journey who do not know their destina- 
tion but follow the road blindly without inquiring 
where it leads to. In such circumstances it is no 
wonder if they are overcome at times with a sense 
of the futility of human effort and of human life. 
And so when things go wrong and the present 
moment seems unbearable they are tempted to 
escape from it all by the forbidden door. 


In an interesting little book, entitled What is 
the Purpose of Life? (Rich & Cowan; 3s. 6d. net), 
the Rev. Lindsay Dewar, Principal of Bishops’ 
College, Cheshunt, deals with this situation and 
the problems connected with it. The book is simple 
and in the main practical. It is not written for the 
philosopher but for the ‘ wayfaring man.’ Its 
purpose, one may say, is to give first a rough sketch 
map of the country, and then to add directions as 
to the best route to follow. 


Did it all happen by chance? Huxley suggested 
the possibility that a race of monkeys strumming 
on typewriters for an unlimited time would in the 
end hit upon all the books in the British Museum. 
‘Is such a supposition really credible, whatever 
the mathematical theory of chance may have to 
say. Personally I am inclined to think that there 
is a catch somewhere, and that the incredulousness 
with which the average man greets this contention 
of Huxley’s is justified.’ Besides, it has no relevance 
to the creation of the world. It begins by assuming 
a race of monkeys at work on typewriters, but that 
does nothing to explain the origin of them and of 
the whole universe. Still further, even if, by a 
chance hit, the order we see in the world were 
engendered, how are we to explain the fact that it 
has remained stable, and has not, as one would 
expect, by the next throw of chance been dissolved 
again into chaos ? 


The argument from design may have been un-— 
wisely stated, but the evidences in support of it 
are to the unsophisticated mind overwhelming. 
Paley’s famous argument that a watch found on a 
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heath required us to assume a maker to account 
| for its mechanism has been scoffed at and may be 
antiquated in its form. But the fact is, ‘ Paley’s 
mistake was not that he went too far in claiming 
the existence of design in the universe, but that he 
did not go far enough.’ The complexity is infinitely 
greater than that of any mere clockwork. And if 
it be claimed that that wonderful, and apparently 
purposeful, complexity arises out of the cosmic 
process we have still to explain how the cosmic 
process came to possess such a strange potency. 
It may be taken, therefore, as for all practical 
purposes certain that the world we live in is the 
outcome of some great design, that we are not the 
playthings of chance, but, on the contrary, are 
intended to move towards some worthy goal. 


It is not enough, however, to know that there is 
design in the world, giving evidence of fully con- 
scious mind behind phenomena. That, doubtless, is 
much, but a still more important question remains : 
What sort of a mind? good or evil, kind or cruel, 
lovingly careful or completely indifferent? Here 
the whole problem of evil confronts us, and its 
seriousness is not to be minimized. Suggestions 
may be made that bring some relief. How great 
a proportion of the evil in the world is due to 
human sin! Undoubtedly much is blamed against 
God to-day which ought to be laid at man’s door. 
God could not stop wars by force and stay the 
flood of human miseries without destroying man’s 
free will and changing His own method of Fatherly 
rule to a despotic dictatorship. Still the problem 
remains, and perhaps the most that can be said 
from the purely naturalistic point of view is that 
‘the evil in the world is compatible with the good- 
ness of God.’ In any case, the problem is one that 
cannot be got rid of, for there is'a problem of good 
as well as a problem of evil. It is, in fact, the strange 
mixture of good and evil in the world which con- 
stitutes the problem. If the question be asked, 
how is there so much evil in the world if there is a 
God of love, the opposite question may equally 
well be asked, how is there so much good in the 
world if there is mot a God of love ? 


If we take it then that the world is governed by 
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Intelligence and Love, that some great design of 
goodness is being wrought out through it, we are 
brought to the practical question of how we ought 
to live. To this question various answers are 
given. There is the obvious answer of the pleasure- 
seeker. But in practice it is found that to aim 
directly at pleasure is an attitude which defeats its 
own end. Moreover, it leads to disillusionment. 
“Those whose objective is self-seeking, whether it 
be the gross self-seeking of the voluptuary or the 
more refined and philosophical self-seeking of the 
Epicurean, are sooner or later driven to the con- 
clusion that life is barely worth living. This is the 
lesson of history, from the long-ago of Ecclesiastes 
to the present-day novelist, such as Mr. Aldous 
Huxley or Mr. Ernest Hemingway.’ 


There is the answer of the highbrow. Very 
truly did Solomon say, ‘ He that increaseth know- 
ledge increaseth sorrow, and much study is a 
weariness to the flesh.’ Or, as William James has 
put it, ‘Too much questioning and too little re- 
sponsibility lead, almost as often as sensualism 
does, to the edge of the slope, at the bottom of 
which lie pessimism and the nightmare or suicidal 
view of life.’ This is abundantly exemplified in 
the highbrow pessimism of to-day. Hear it 
speaking in the eloquent hopelessness of Bertrand 
Russell : ‘ The life of man is a long march through 
the night, surrounded by invisible foes, tortured 
by weariness and pain, towards a goal that few can 
hope to reach, and where none may tarry long. 
. . . Brief and powerless is man’s life ; on him and 
all his race the slow, sure doom falls pitiless and 
dark.’ This attitude has had a wide influence in 
our time, far beyond genuinely intellectual circles, 
and has given rise to what might be called ‘ a pseudo- 
highbrow attitude to life’ The average man, 
though intellectually lazy himself, is inclined to 
pay special heed to the utterances of the pundits. 
He is ‘apt to receive the utterances of men like 
Mr. H. G. Wells or Mr. Bernard Shaw with something 
like the veneration and respect which a Christian 
pays to the Bible. The result is that a very large 
number of people adopt a kind of pseudo-highbrow 
attitude to life.’ They are proud to call themselves 
agnostic, to feel that the problems of life are too 
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complex for solution. It makes indecision in- 


tellectually respectable, and provides a grand excuse 


for moral indolence. 

The right answer to the question of how we 
ought to live can only be given by one who is a true 
optimist, that is, one whose optimism is grounded 
in his belief in a God of love. The merely dutiful 
person, whose supreme guide in life is conscience, 
may go far astray, for he makes the fatal mistake 
of forgetting that conscience requires not only to 
be obeyed, but also to be educated and enlightened. 
‘One of the most striking facts we encounter is 
that some of the worst deeds in history have been 
done by men and women with a clear conscience. 
... It is this capacity for self-deception which 
makes the merely dutiful attitude to life hopelessly 
unsatisfactory in practice.’ Our sense of right and 
wrong needs to be enlightened and informed by 
the love of God as revealed in Christ. ‘ The true 
optimist finds in a God of love the supreme answer 
to the problem of life. Love, he maintains, is the 
only power which can give life its true worth. If 
we set out upon life’s journey determined to follow 
Love, we shall find the true meaning of life; but 
we can only do this if we are fortified first by the 
conviction that Love reigns upon the throne of the 
universe, in other words, if we are persuaded that 
God is love.’ 

The conclusion, then, would seem to be that as 
the world expresses the purpose of a Mind infinite in 
Wisdom and Goodness, life becomes worth living in 
the highest sense to those who seek to enter into, 
and to co-operate with, that Loving Mind. And the 
answer to the individual question which each of us 
must face, as to what should be the purpose of my 
life, may be expressed by saying, ‘I must seek a 
mode of life which will enable me increasingly to 
appreciate the living and the loving God. This is 
only another way of saying that I must make wor- 
ship the aim and centre of my life. For true 
worship is precisely the appreciation of the Creator 
by the creature. In the words of the Shorter 
Catechism, “‘ The chief end of man is to glorify God 
and to enjoy Him for ever.” ’ How this works out 
in practice, wherein it differs from the utilitarian 
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view of life, what true-worship is and how the perils 
of idolatry are to be avoided, and finally, what 
influence it should have upon the life of the body— 
for all this we must refer the reader to Principal 
Lindsay DEwar’s admirable little book. 


The Rev. P. Garpner-SmitH, B.D., Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, has issued a volume 
entitled The Christ of the Gospels (Heffer; 8s. 6d. 
net), in which he offers us a study of the gospel 
records in the light of critical research. The book 
is for the most part a running commentary on the 
narrative of the Four Gospels, with some selection 
of material intended to throw the chief events into 
relief. The narrative of St. Mark is treated as the 
basic narrative. 

The spirit of the author’s approach to his subject 
may be gathered from the words that follow: 
‘The Gospels have been holy books for many 
generations, and they are holy books to-day. If, 
therefore, the modern student is led to question 
many old opinions, he will deal gently with con- 
victions which he must respect, though he cannot 
share them. Not all wisdom is granted to one 
generation, and it is often possible that the latest 
views will prove on further examination to be mis- 
taken. But reverence and respect for truth are not 
opposed; the highest reverence finds expression 
in the most transparent honesty, and no cause, 
least of all that of religion, is served by those who 
will not learn because they do not want to, and who 
prefer tradition to truth.’ 


As a sample of the author’s treatment of his 
subject, let us take his chapter on ‘The Last Supper’ 
and present it in summary form. It is well known 
that many problems arise when we read the records 
of this event critically. 


For instance, it is an old question whether the 
Last Supper is to be regarded as the Passover or 
not. The Synoptists quite clearly represent it as 
such, but the Fourth Gospel expressly contradicts 
this view: it was the preparation of the Passover 
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when Pilate brought Jesus out to the people (Jn 
191). It is possible that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel was influenced by a desire to represent 
Jesus as the true Paschal Lamb, slain upon the Cross 
just at the time when the lambs of the old Passover 
were being killed; but on the whole it is more 
probable that the Last Supper took place, as St. 
John records, on the day before the Passover. 


Another point: St. Paul, it is clear, thought that 
the custom of the Church in celebrating the Eucharist 
was in obedience to the direct command of Jesus : 
‘ This do in remembrance of me’ (1 Co 1174). But 
why did St. Mark, who wrote at least ten or fifteen 
years later than St. Paul, omit the command ? 
It is perhaps most likely that St. Paul here adopts 
a local tradition which did not become world-wide 
until after the composition of the Second Gospel. 
Indeed, as our author avers, it did not win general 
acceptance until a time later than the composition 
of all the Synoptic Gospels, for it is absent from 
St. Matthew and from the true text of St. Luke. 
As to the question where St. Paul derived his 
tradition nothing can be said. 


If the early Christian Eucharist did not depend 
on the express command of Jesus what then of its 
origin? Probably Jesus and His disciples were 
accustomed to join in the sacred meal (Kiddush) 
which was, and still is, a feature of Jewish life. If 
so, the Last Supper may have been only the last 
occasion on which they joined in it. That the 
Christian Eucharist was not exclusively connected 
with the Last Supper is suggested by the fact that 
St. John, who gives much eucharistic teaching, 
does not record the institution of the Eucharist in 
the Upper Room. 
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In St. Luke’s account of the Last Supper a serious 
textual problem is involved. If the reading of 
certain important MSS. be right, not only is there no 
command to repeat the ceremony, but the cup is 
mentioned first, and is not described as ‘ my blood.’ 
It may be that in celebrating the Eucharist in 
memory of the Lord, the first disciples not only 
carried on a custom which had belonged to Christ’s 
earthly ministry as a whole, but were by no means 
consistent in the matter of the character and the 
order of the elements of the common meal. The 
memory of the Last Supper, where, as in the Jewish 
Kiddush, the blessing of a cup comes first, would 
suggest that the cup should come before the 
bread; but the fact that the Eucharist had 
always been celebrated with bread, but not 
always with wine, would cause the cup to be 
added at the end. 

But it must be observed that Mr. GARDNER- 
SmitH makes two assumptions in this last state- 
ment which are questionable. The first is that the 
Lucan narrative, in which the cup is mentioned 
first, represents a more authentic tradition than the 
(earlier) Pauline narrative ; and the second is that 
the eucharistic reference is present in the account 
of the meal at Emmaus (Lk 24°°), and even in the 
account of the meal by the lakeside (Jn 217%). 


If there is so little certainty as to the origin and 
significance of the earliest Christian Eucharist, 
it is no doubt disturbing to Christian devotion. 
But Mr. GaRpDNER-SmiTH adds that Jesus would 
have approved of His Church continuing to do 
what He had so often done Himself ; and that the 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist, if not a fact of 
history, is at any rate a fact of experience. 
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By THE REVEREND R. C. Forp, M.A., B.D., HUDDERSFIELD. 


THE purpose of this paper is not to give a historical 
account of the various symbols associated with the 
practice of religion, though it will be impossible to 
avoid reference to them. It is rather to examine 
why symbols are used, what they are intended to 
express, to consider the most important religious 
symbols and the abuses to which they are liable, 
and finally, the way to make them more appropriate 
and helpful. 

Joseph Parker used to say that we all carry our 
cradles with us. He there uses a symbol which 
needs no interpretation. The present writer was 
enrolled as a student at Edinburgh University in 
early manhood, and received his first impressions 
of philosophy from Campbell Fraser. He was 
cradled in the Berkeleian system, with the result 
that for him the material world was dissolved into 
nothingness, so that only personal spirits remained. 
But it was not always easy to be a philosopher, 
especially at times when the material world seemed 
painfully obvious, as described in the limerick : 

There was a faith-healer of Deal, 
Who said, Although pain isn’t real, 
When I sit on a pin, 
And it punctures my skin, 
I dislike what I think that I feel. 


How was that sensation, and indeed all sensation 
to be explained? Bishop Berkeley said that God 
was speaking to us, and that our various sense 
impressions were the alphabet of His speech. 
Perhaps this small amount of autobiographical 
material may be excused as explaining the particular 
cradle the writer carries with him, and the stand- 
point from which he starts in this investigation. 

The reality behind appearances is a Person who, 
touching our senses, causes us to perceive certain 
things. In our mutual intercourse we think we see 
and hear each other, but we are mistaken, for we 
are all hiding behind impenetrable barriers, across 
which we send signals. We are sure of the other 
person because we have learned to interpret the 
signals, not because we are immediately in contact. 
The method by which we communicate with each 
other is the same as that by which the Ultimate 
Spirit communicates with us. Since we are in- 
visible and recognize others by the signals they 
make, it ought not to surprise us that the Supreme 
Spirit is also invisible. We recognize Him in the 
signs He makes. 


The primary question in all philosophy is, Why 
was there ever anything? On the face of it there 
ought to have been nothing. 


is making impressions upon us. 
Ultimate Person is signalling to us, He requires a 
medium through which His signals may be trans- 


We are conscious — 
that there is some reality outside ourselves which 
If it be that the — 


mitted, an intermediate sphere where God and man _ 


can meet. And when such meeting takes place 
opposition or agreement must both be possible. 
If opposition were impossible we could have no 


independent existence, nor could we be held re-— 
sponsible for our reaction to the message of God. | 
It is through that intermediate sphere that God © 


indicates His purposes, and we our assent or 
hostility. 
It is in this intermediate sphere that symbols are’ 


found to operate. There are many descriptions or — 


definitions of a symbol. 
are the flesh and bones of ideas. 
pedia of Religion and Ethics we are told that ‘a 
symbol is a visible or audible sign of some thought, 
emotion, or experience, interpreting what can be 
really grasped only by the mind and imagination 


Dr. Inge says that they — 
In the Encyclo- — 


by something which enters into the field of ex-— 


perience.’ Professor H. H. Farmer says: ‘ By a 
symbol we mean a sign which indicates meaning, 


7 


and the peculiar quality of a symbol is that it can ~ 


only enter formatively into the mind of another, 


and affect his activity, if he can in some measure — 
apprehend its meaning and accept it for himself. — 
He stresses the fact that genuine co-operation can — 


only be reached when God elicits from man a 
spontaneous surrender, based on a perception of the 
essential rightness of God’s demand. Meaning might 
be imposed without the use of symbol if the possi- 


bility of dissent were obliterated. An appeal which | 
is not an authoritative edict must make use of - 


symbol. 

It is supposed that creatures below the level of 
personality do not require symbols, and that ants 
and bees communicate meanings directly, as though 
there were no frontiers separating one insect from 
the rest. The boundaries of each individual life 


seem to be porous, so that conceptions can saturate — 


the whole hive or nest. It is as though the hive 
were the unit and the insects constituent elements. 


Though the atomic conception of individuality may { 


need to be modified it is nevertheless true that man 
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can close the frontiers of his mind against un- 
welcome aliens. Whatever seeks entrance must 
commend itself, when it is the responsibility of the 
individual to lower the barriers. Symbolism is the 
use of signals to convey ideas across the barriers. 
There is considerable dispute concerning the 
origin and meaning of conscience, but it is quite 
possible that it is an ‘authoritative edict’ com- 
municating to us directly the will of God. Even if 
that be so there is a parallel use of the symbolism. 
Without some intervening medium, revelation of the 
Divine might inflict injury instead of conferring 
blessing. On a certain occasion we are told that 
the Israelites around Sinai shrank with fear when 
Jahweh’s voice was heard in the thunder. So fearful 
were they that they besought Moses to receive the 
message and pass it on to them. They dreaded the 
thought of direct contact. R.H. Hutton says that 
“a powerful and massive character, though it be 
nearly perfect, often positively injures those within 
the circle of its influence. They lose the spring of 
their mind beneath the overwhelming weight of its 
constant pressure.’ Much more is this the case 
with the Divine Personality. God hides Himself 
from us, not from unwillingness to communicate 
with us, but out of consideration lest our personality 
should suffer. Some medium must be interposed, 
just as we can only observe the sun through darkened 
glasses. The symbol is the darkened glass which 
permits our ordinary powers to function. Thus it 


both conceals and reveals—conceals what human’ 


nature could not bear, reveals what is in its compass 
to comprehend. 

According to Dr. Inge our consciousness of the 
Beyond is the raw material of all religion; but 
being itself formless it cannot be brought directly 
into relation with the forms of our thought, and 
has to incorporate itself in symbols. Nature is the 
great symbol in which God expresses His thoughts. 
But Nature is too vast for our feeble comprehension. 
The intellect can only deal with its manifestations 
sectionally ; and the total complex is more than 
the sum of the sections. There are gaps which no 
science can fill, and even if it could, the whole is 
placed in the midst of an unexplored ocean of being. 
The movement of billiard-balls on the level of the 
table may be accounted for by mechanical science, 
each movement being explained by a proximate 
cause. Behind all is the uncaused cause, the 
personality of the player, of which mechanics 
knows nothing. Religion is concerned with the 
Divine Originator who lies outside the sphere of 
science. 

Logical speech is confronted with an impossible 
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task when it attempts to explain the reality lying 
behind the apparent world. 
Words are weak and far to seek 
When wanted fifty-fold ; 
And so if silence do not speak, 
And trembling lip and tearful cheek, 
There’s nothing told. 


Science may deal with the grammar of Nature, 
but not with that represented by the ‘ trembling 
lip and tearful cheek.’ It may explain the words of 
the song, but cannot set forth what is expressed 
in the melody. Science can explain the phenomena 
of Sinai in terms of a thunder-storm. Religion knows 
that the sights and sounds denote much more than 
can be expressed in a scientific formula. ‘ Where 
one heard thunder, one saw flame, I only know 
He named my name.’ Religion is concerned with 
the inexpressible kinds of reality. 

Human culture at an early stage invented an 
alphabet, a series of pictures symbolizing facts of 
common experience. Much more then is it natural 
to suppose that symbolism will prove needful 
when dealing with the deeper experiences of religion. 
If thunder becomes a symbol of the voice of God, 
so sacrifice becomes the speech of man to God. 
The prophets are unable to think of God without 
the aid of symbols, and certainly need them when 
speaking of the Divine realities. Nor does that need 
diminish with the advance of civilization. The 
sacred writings of the New Testament are as full of 
symbol as are those of the Old. It seems necessary 
that the worshipper pass through temporal gate- 
ways before he can apprehend the spiritual world. 
The spoken word, sublime architecture, solemn 
music, and sacraments, all have their part to play. 

Consider the stories of the temptation of Adam 
or of Jesus, of the call of Isaiah or of Jeremiah, of 
the transfiguration of Jesus or of the presence of 
the angel in Gethsemane. We are not being told 
bare facts, but facts full of significance, charged 
with deep inner meanings of which they are but 
the husk. One might find abundant material in 
the Fourth Gospel alone for a whole treatise on the 
writer’s use of symbolism. The commonest event 
is for him the vehicle of some deeper truth. Apart 
from the spoken parables, the miracles, which he 
calls ‘signs,’ are acted parables. Sometimes the 
key to their meaning is appended, as when Jesus 
says, ‘ I am the bread of life, ‘ I am the light of the 
world,’ ‘I am the good shepherd.’ The selection 
of incidents to be recorded of the experiences of 
Jesus are such as will enable us to discern the Deity 
incarnate in the human life. Abelard says that 
though the Ascension of Christ was a real fact, we 
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are not to suppose that the body of Christ now 
occupies a local position. The material ascension 
was a picture-lesson of the better ascension in the 
souls of Christians. This, and not a flight through 
the air to some unknown goal, is the inner truth. 

When we consider the surrounding world we 
discover two aspects of it in closest combination. 
There is Nature the non-personal, and Society the 
personal. We may think them apart but only 
experience them in association. Standing beneath 
the starry firmament we realize the awful majesty 
exhibited in Nature, and have some experience of 
the Ultimate Person. When we form part of a 
great company there is something warmer and more 
intimate in our experience, but that great company 
is set in a background of Nature. The two are 
always intermingled. When God signals through 
the overarching sky, or the forest glades, we are 
filled with a sense of awe, and are oppressed by 
the overpowering Spirit. When the signal comes 
through the person of another, or a company of 
others, we are conscious rather of the intimacy and 
friendliness of the Divine. Thoreau in the woods was 
‘made aware of the presence of something kindred 
to me’; but however much he felt the sympathy, 
there was in his experience an element lacking, 
which John Wesley knew when in the company of 
worshippers his heart ‘ was strangely warmed.’ In 
both cases, contact with the Divine Spirit is realized 
through some medium serving as symbol. 

Symbolic ceremoniai has played an immense 
part in the religious life of the race. Sacrifice is 
said to have had a magical origin, but at least it is 
evidence that the sense of awe and dependence 
expressed itself in giving something or doing 
something, even though the worshipper might be 
unable to explain the impulse that moved him. 
When he attempted an explanation the reasons he 
assigned may have been very inadequate, there 
being a deeper reason for which he could give no 
explanation. Such practices when once established 
tended to perpetuity, and though their origin might 
be forgotten they became for later generations a 
protecting husk of the deeper spiritual truths through 
ages in which their meaning was only dimly dis- 
cerned. They were pictures of spiritual blessings 
at a time when the blessings themselves could not 
be appreciated, and served to bring them to that 
state of mind which could appreciate the better 
thing prepared for them. 

The Christian religion has two great symbols— 
Baptism and the Holy Supper. The Early Church 
called them symbols, implying that in them a 
mystery was concealed. Spiritual facts demand 
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material expression, and the Sacrament is the 
appointed means for expressing a state of the soul. 
It is remarkable that Jesus, seeking to establish a 


ee 


spiritual religion, should have enjoined or counten- 


anced such acts as these. Reducing ceremonial to 


a minimum He still found some symbol essential for _ 


the realization of His purposes for mankind. He 
wore upon His garment tassels of violet cord as a 
reminder of God’s commandments and His own holy 
vocation. Here was clear sanction to an ancient 


custom which might be made the vehicle of religious 


truth. Buchanan Gray says that the motive for 
wearing these was a ‘religious afterthought, an 
attempt to make a deeply rooted custom serve a 
fitting religious purpose (Numbers, 183). Further, 
He attended the services in temple and synagogue 
in which elaborate use was made of forms and 
ceremonies as vehicles of Divine truth. And He 
so impressed the disciples that from the day of His 
crucifixion to the present they have partaken of an 
imitation meai because of its Divine significance, 
while those who have joined the fellowship have 
done so in the rite of baptism. 


There are great Christian experiences which gain — 


by outward expression, especially that moment 
when the soul welcomes the Christian hope, and 
those recurring periods when it acknowledges the 
constant nourishment and inspiration in communion 
with its Divine Lord. Outward acts aid the imagina- 
tion, gather about themselves associations which 
create a congenial atmosphere for the spiritual life, 
and help to deliver the soul from pure subjectivity. 
But the most obvious and valuable aid is the linking 
of the will with the roused emotion. Whatever 
justification there may be for a form of baptism 
making less material demand than does immersion, 
it will be generally agreed that immersion is the 
mode set forth in the New Testament. Knowing 
this ceremony, both as subject and as administrant, 
the writer can testify that in it an inward state 
finds expression and satisfaction. This is frequently 
indicated by a certain radiance of countenance 
which can be likened to nothing so much as that 
seen on the face of the Lord at a corresponding 
moment in His experience. It means that a new 
position has been taken up involving the whole 
being. It is not that the outward act effects the 
inward change, but the inward change seeks outward 
expression. The essential change is the spiritual 
one, and yet there is distinct gain in the outward 
act. This is not surprising, for we lightly esteem a 
love which fails to reveal itself in outward and 
material form. ‘If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments,’ said Jesus. ‘ Let us not love in word, 
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neither with the tongue; but in deed and truth,’ 
says the First Epistle of John. One seriously doubts 
the love which never utters itself in gifts. ‘God so 
loved that he gave.’ Von Hiigel says: ‘I kiss my 
child, not only because I love it ; but I kiss it also 
in order to love it.’ Regimental colours may be 
accurately described as a rag at the end of a pole, 
but he is unlikely to be a good soldier who sees in 
them nothing more. The material symbol incar- 
nates in itself imperishable values and gathers into 
a focus vague and wandering emotions. 

There is a type of religion which distrusts sym- 
bolism and seeks to abolish it. Titus, penetrating 
the Holy of Holies, exclaimed in surprise, ‘ There is 
nothing.’ But that empty chamber was itself a 
symbol whatever the conscious intention of it, and 
it indicated the Jewish conviction of the transcendent 
majesty of God. There is something of the same 
sternness in Calvinistic worship. Had it been 
possible, all forms would have been abolished as 
unnecessary creaturely aids. There was a bleak 
lucidity in the thinking of these devout souls, which 
scorned the use of stepping-stones to cross the void 
between the temporal and the Eternal. No organ, 
no choir, no colour were permitted to distract the 
intent soul. When in more recent days organs 
were gradually introduced, intense feeling was 
roused which expressed itself in riots. Nevertheless, 
psalms were sung, since they were scripture, and 
the tables of the Commandments were painted on 
the walls. 

The same type of mind is found amongst the 
Quakers, who are more thoroughgoing than any 
branch of the Church Universal in rejecting all 
symbols. In a building destitute of ornament 
there is a service without arrangement. The purpose 
is to leave the soul in adoring silence in the presence 
of the Eternal and Holy, without any intervening 
medium. Robert Barclay testifies : ‘ When I came 
into the silent assembly of God’s people I felt a 
secret power amongst them which touched my 
heart, and as I gave way unto it I found-the evil 
weakening in me and the good raised up.’ The 
demand here is for absolute sincerity, laying bare 
the soul before God, a fear of all sorts of formalism 
and a positive dread of institutional religion. The 
religious consciousness seems to have gone full 


circle, holding hands with the hermits and mystics . 


who fled from the elaborate apparatus of worship, 
to seek God in the silence of the desert. 

The aim in most of the Free Churches is to be 
simple, direct, free from ordered forms. The priest- 
hood of all believers is emphasized, and the separate 
responsibility of each soul. It has been said that 
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the Pilgrim’s Progress is the Divine Comedy of 
Free Church Christianity, and that is concerned 
solely with the experience of the individual believer. 
In its assemblies for worship, edification is sought, 
and what is mysterious is lightly esteemed. There 
is constant fear lest liturgical acts should absorb 
attention which ought to be directed to personal 
communion and the absolute demand of God upon 
the soul. Even in such an environment need is 
felt for some symbols ; and during the last quarter 
of a century changes have taken place. Buildings 
and services are made more beautiful; mosaic 
floors, marble pulpits, stained - glass windows, 
flowers on the holy table have evidenced a subtle 
change. Some fearful souls see in these innovations 
a leaning towards those beggarly elements which 
our fathers discarded at the Reformation. Can we 
judge between symbolism that is desirable, and 
symbolism that is a snare ? 

It was not for nothing that our fathers erected 
bleak and gaunt buildings. They dreaded lest 
outward forms should distract the mind from the 
contemplation of God, and should absorb an atten- 
tion which ought to be fixed on God alone, thus 
luring the soul into the ancient sin of idolatry. They 
banished images from churches, and pictures from 
the walls ; but they transferred the pictures to the 
windows, and expended upon them a wealth of art 
which would have been denounced had it expressed 
itself in images. It is strange that art in two 
dimensions should be deemed helpful, but in three 
dimensions hurtful. Forsyth thinks that all art is 
a peril to religion, since it 1s often careless about 
the moral foundations of life, and is able to cast a 
glamour about evil and make sin doubly engaging. 

Let us then note that mere prettiness and decora- 
tion have no symbolic value. A symbol to be true 
and helpful must reveal in itself a law at work in 
the wider realm of God’s activity. When our Lord 
used the Vine as a symbol of the relation between 
Himself and the disciples, He was comparing God’s 
operation in two realms—the material and the 
spiritual. When the convert is immersed in water 
in the name of the Trinity, and rises again from it, 
he is saying in material language that he has under- 
gone a complete spiritual change. When we partake 
of bread and wine we are expressing in appropriate 
actions the spiritual dependence of the believer on 
the constant supplies furnished by God for the 
sustenance of the new life. But when Romano 
Guardini says that the worshipper must strike his 
breast and not merely touch his garments, because 
it is a prescribed action it lacks the reality manifest 
when the publican involuntarily smote his breast 
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in an agony of contrition. Guardini knows the 


peril, for he says, ‘It is true that in all such sym- 


bolism there is danger of mere childish play-acting. 
The sweet-smelling clouds (of incense) may bring on 
a kind of haze in the imagination, a kind of mystical 
play-acting. If this occurs, then the Christian 
conscience rightly protests, and calls us back to 
prayer “in spirit and in truth.” It warns us to be 
both simple and upright.’ When a Christian wishes 
to come into the presence of the Holy God, he 
instinctively bows his knees, closes his eyes, and 
clasps his hands. These are natural symbols which 
one uses without thinking about the form, differing 
widely from a devotion so occupied with postures 
and correct procedure, that the attention remains 
on the material level, thinking its end accomplished 
when the correct words and actions have been 
used. It is no longer spontaneous but arbitrary, 
so that meanings have to be imposed upon the 
forms ; whereas in a true symbol the soul finds the 
relief of a natural expression. Attention absorbed 
in trivialities forgets the weightier matters of the 
Law. In the second stage of the Oxford Movement 
discussion became quite acrimonious concerning 
minute details to the neglect of the great truths 
supposed to be expressed in the disputed observ- 
ances. If one who has been nurtured in a ceremonial 
religion feels the snare, much more is the Protestant 
likely to find in some of these signs stumbling- 
blocks rather than aids. 

Doubt has been expressed as to whether Baptism 
and the Supper were ‘ prescribed’ by our Lord as 
perpetual ordinances. There was at least the 
sanction of Divine example for their adoption, and 
the universality of their observance would then 
testify more forcibly to a universal need and a 
universal satisfaction. In both the sense of one- 
ness with the Lord is very vivid. In Baptism the 
disciple enters sympathetically into the redeeming 
acts of Christ, the death, burial, and resurrection. 
The outward actions do truly express inward 
states. It is the essence of these symbols that they 
shall really picture in material forms changes taking 
place in the inner life. As Professor Wheeler 
Robinson puts it, you may emphasize the import- 
ance of Baptism as much as you like provided that 
it is the Baptism of the Believer. So in the Holy 
Supper the events of that last night are recalled and 
imitated as closely as possible. In some churches 
the memorial aspect is most evident, in others the 
spiritual sustenance, or the communion, with all the 
faithful and with the Lord. The best observance 
_ combines them all. The whole is a majestic symbol 
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in which the material objects—the table, the bread 
and wine—become types of the heavenly feast, and 
the food and drink are not physical but spiritual. 

Many symbols may be considered as kindergarten 
apparatus wherein truth is adapted to minds un- 
familiar with abtruse intellectual processes. Von 
Hiigel admits that there is truth in the contention 
of some philosophers that ‘ the Church is essentially 
a condescension to the multitude, a largely childish 
symbol and kindergarten for what philosophy alone 
holds and teaches with virile adequacy.’ He 
nevertheless maintains that religious life would be 
richer if the use of symbolism were more considered. 
The purpose of this paper is to commend such con- 
sideration. One section of the Church Universal 
may have unduly elaborated symbol, whereas 
other sections have reacted by suspicion of 
all symbols. Dr. C. J. Cadoux, in his book on 
Catholicism and Christianity, pays full tribute to 
Rome for the many excellences to be found in its 
organization and practices. He specifies in 
particular the ‘ peculiar ability to apprehend the 
objects of worship with vivid concreteness, and, 
mentally at least, to clothe them with reality and 
objectivity.’ He speaks also appreciatively of ‘ the 
whole Catholic sense of the Divine in human life 
and in particular to the sense of the reality o! 
Christ.’ These are advantages not to be lightly 
valued. It ought to be possible to secure fo! 
Protestant worship something of the same quality. 
without sacrificing a rigid sense of truthfulness 
which is equally to be desired. 

We may therefore rejoice in an increased interest 
in the employment of symbolism in worship. 
Duncan-Jones, writing on The Necessity of Art 
reminds us that ‘ when other parts of religion los¢ 
their appeal, when men find it difficult to place 
faith in the sacred writings, or to accept the formula: 
or creeds, yet this action will retain its attraction 
and seem filled with a reasonable, serene, and loft} 
mystery. . . . The dumb instinctive ceremonial o 
the Cenotaph is a warning that something stirs ir 
the human heart which we have by our conven 
tions too long made men forget.’ 

In all this we have not ventured to discuss th 
greatest symbol of all. God is a Spirit whom ni 
man has seen or can see; yet has He spoken to u 
in One who is ‘ the very image of his substance, 
the Mediator between God and man; and to thi 
day when we desire to establish contact with thi 
Most High, we scarce need to press behind thi 
symbol, so adequately does He express to us thi 
majestic and tender qualities of the Eternal. 
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War, Pacifism, and Peace. 


By THE REVEREND Proressor R. CorkeEy, M.A., D.Puit., M.P., THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 
BELFAST. 


Tue word ‘ realism’ has fallen in the mud of late 
and become somewhat defiled. As frequently used 
in international parlance, a ‘realist’ is a man 
whose conscience will permit him to plunder his 
neighbour shamelessly, so long as he can get away 
with it. That type of realism we would all like to 
repudiate. We cannot afford, however, as servants 
of God in a real world, to be other than realists, in 
the sense of being willing to face all the facts as 
they confront us in God’s creation. In the spirit of 
realism of this sort, I would like at the outset to 
call attention to some elementary facts that are 
relevant to the question before us. 

The first of these facts is that we come into the 
world endowed with a combative spirit. We are 
all prone on occasions to fight. ‘There’s a lot of 
solid kicking in the meekest looking mule’; and 
most of us might confess to occasional stirrings of 
sympathy with the posterior proclivities of that 
homely quadruped. Were it not for the restraints, 
spiritual and social, that are imposed upon us, 
many of us would be quite intolerable people to 
live with. 

The second fact is that human nature is peculiarly 
prone to fight for its rights, or what it regards as 
such. This is as true of nations as of individuals. 
The root cause of war, for the most part, is not 
to be found in economic, religious, or cultural dis- 
agreements merely, but in patriotic passion bred 
in sovereign powers by a sense of injustice, in con- 
ditions which afford to these powers no hope of 
securing justice save by war. 

A third fact is that this fighting tendency, when 
not subject to social control, has been an almost 
unmitigated nuisance in the whole history of man- 
kind. It is tended to embroil and inflame individual, 
family, and national relations wherever it has found 
vent. 

The fourth fact is that ordered societies every- 
where have discovered how to deal with this dis- 
ruptive element. Communities have everywhere 
dealt with it in the same way. First, they have 
absolutely forbidden aggrieved persons, unless in 
exceptional circumstances, to take the law into 
their own hands. Second, they have established 
courts of justice to adjudicate between a man and 
his fellow when strife arose. Finally, and this is 
important, they have put the whole organized force 


of the community at the disposal of their courts, 
to ensure that the verdicts of the courts would be 
respected and that disputants would acquiesce 
in these verdicts whether in all respects they liked 
them or not. Almost three hundred years ago 
Pascal wrote these wise words, ‘ Force without 
justice is tyranny and stands convicted of itself; 
justice without force is a myth, because there are 
always the bad men. We must therefore put 
together justice and force and so dispose things 
that whatever is just is mighty, and whatever is 
mighty is just.’ 

In the quest for international peace we have to 
deal with the very same combative human nature 
as has, in every separate community, called for the 
tule of law. There is every reason, therefore, to 
suppose that the methods by which peace can be 
secured in the international world will not differ in 
any essential respect from the methods which have 
been everywhere successful in the more limited 
communities of national life. ‘The League,’ as 
General Smuts said in his recent New Year’s 
message, ‘simply carries a step farther the process 
by which the State has already succeeded in sup- 
pressing private feuds and public violence.’ 

Let me quote a notable and well-informed author- 
ity on this point, Sir John Seely, whose opinion may 
have the more weight in that it was expressed over 
seventy years ago. ‘There has been found hitherto 
but one substitute for war. It has succeeded over 
and over again. It succeeds regularly in the long 
run wherever it can be introduced. This is to take 
the disputed question out of the hands of the 
disputants, to refer it to a third party whose intelli- 
gence, impartiality, and diligence have been secured, 
and to impose his decision upon the parties with 
overwhelming force. The last step in the process, 
the power of enforcing the decisions by the federal 
union only, is just as essential as the early ones, 
and if you omit it, you may just as well omit them 
too.’ I confess that when I came across this state- 
ment I almost hailed it with a cheer. 

These are the principles which were burned into 
the minds of all great statesmen during the years 
of the Great War, and to which they endeavoured 
to give expression in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

In my opinion it is one of the supreme tragedies 
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of the moment that the Christian Church is sharply 
divided on the question of the morality of one of 
the fundamental principles of the League. While 
every one wants peace, there is in every denomina- 
tion a passionate minority who believe that the 
use of sanctions in international affairs is contrary 
to the teaching of the spirit of Christ. This is the 
view which I am chiefly concerned to examine in 
the following paragraphs of this paper. Before, 
however, considering this pacifist conception of 
Christian love, it is desirable that I should refer 
briefly to a second and more empirical line of 
argument on which these pacifists rely. They argue 
that the policy of sanctions has been tried and 
found wanting. The plight of China and Abyssinia 
cries out against any further attempt to end wars 
by military measures. 

What are we to think about this opinion? In 
spite of these initial failures of the League to 
maintain peace, I believe that an examination of 
the facts ought to convince any one that it is 
premature to conclude that the principles upon 
which the League had been founded are mistaken 
and ought to be abandoned. 

First, it may be pointed out that the numerous 
successes which the League has had in settling 
disputes between small nations has been due in no 
small measure to a consciousness amongst these 
small nations that, so far as their affairs were con- 
cerned, the League did actually possess considerable 
power. Cases in point could easily be cited. 

Second, so far as the actual League failures 
themselves are concerned, there were many extenu- 
ating facts, only a few of which can be mentioned 
in the briefest terms. The League is as yet very 
immature ; it is imperfect in its structure, as ‘ The 
New Commonwealth Association’ have pointed 
out; it is as yet very inadequately understood by 
multitudes of people in every country, including 
our own; it is liable, as a consequence, to lack 
for a time that popular and Government support 
which alone will render it efficient. Our own system 
of British justice was not made perfect in a day. 
We have no grounds for supposing that a system of 
justice for the world ought to operate without a 
hitch in eighteen years. 

I must, however, turn now to the more formidable 
objection that is made to the League of Nations 
as at present constituted, namely, that its policy of 
sanctions is contrary to the principles of Christian 
morals. Those who hold this view quote such texts 
from the New Testament as, ‘ Resist not evil: but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.’ ‘ Love your enemies, 
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bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate’ 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, 
and persecute you; that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven.’ 

In considering this position I would point out, 
first of all, that no one whatever accepts the letter. 
of these commands as applicable without exception — 
to every situation in life. In interpreting such — 
words as these, we do not make void the command 
by distinguishing between ‘the spirit’ and ‘ the 
letter.’ Christian love obviously permits, and 


indeed demands at times, some resistance to evil. — 


No one could really object to the action of the 


policeman who forcibly shows the drunken brawler 


his way home. Professor G. H. C. Macgregor 
explicitly makes this concession in his book, The 
New Testament Basis of Pacifism. He says: ‘ Just 
as God’s universe has laws which react against the — 


evil-doer, so must our society have laws which 
similarly react and similarly demand penalties. | 


Otherwise no moral order of society could exist.’ 
The question for the Christian moralist turns 


then, not on the legitimacy of force as such, but 


on the legitimacy of the type of force regarded as 
necessary for the establishment of an international 
order, namely, military measures or war. This is 
the point at which the issue is really joined between 
those who believe heartily in the League of Nations 


policy, and those who, like the late Rev. Dick — 


Sheppard, Professor Raven, and Professor Mac- 
gregor, believe that in the international sphere 
only non-violent resistance is permissible. 


In view of the impressiveness of the general | 


principle, so succinctly stated by Sir John Seely, 
that wherever stable peace has been established it 
has been by means of the authority of law strong 
enough to compel respect, we are justified in sub- 
jecting to careful examination the arguments of 


those who would have us believe that it is contrary — 


to Christian morals to use the same means for the 


achievement of a stable peace in the international — 


world. These arguments I find to be very dubious. 


In the first place, these writers themselves, at the 
points in the argument when they are compelled — 


to scrutinize closely the hateful facts that breed 
war, are not able to adhere consistently to their 
own beliefs. Professor Raven, for example, in his 
book, Js War Obsolete, says: ‘Many of us who 


would assert without hesitation that war between — 


Christian and cultured men is as out of date as 


duelling, cannot so promptly denounce it when — 
used against those to whom it seems the only — 


effective instrument.’ Later he is even more 
explicit. ‘In dealing with those to whom force is 


> 
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the only restraint, are we not spiritually bound to 
use the effective means?’ These words are remin- 
iscent of the doctrine of ‘the big stick.’ Professor 
Macgregor also, when he comes up against the 
ugly reality of ‘the bad men,’ in the international 
world, makes similar concessions. He writes: 
‘Not a few pacifists, the author included, would 
approve of an international police force, even of 
soldiers, if operating in a virtually disarmed world. 
The soldier would then be a policeman in fact and 
not merely in name.’ I find it difficult to discover 
any difference in principle between the policy here 
approved of and that endorsed by the founders of 
the League. 

These writers seem to have been betrayed into 
their precarious position by the purely imaginary 
notion they seem to have about a policeman. One 
would be led to suppose from their references that 
a policeman is essentially a ponderous, good- 
natured, slow-moving, soft-voiced individual with 
a brogue, who spends his time, with pencil and 
notebook, taking down the names of foolish people 
who violate traffic regulations, or dilute their 
buttermilk or sell dirty eggs. The truth is, however, 
that in every country in the world the police are 
compelled to have lethal weapons in reserve ; and 
when they are called upon to deal with desperate 
law-breakers, such as gun-men shooting indis- 
criminately from fast cars, they throw aside pencils 
and notebooks and deal with the desperadoes in a 
sterner way. 

Further, these writers in their denunciations of 
the policy of sanctions almost invariably slur over 
the vital distinction between ‘ war as a purely 
national policy’ and ‘war as police action in 
defence of the rule of law.’ Mere denunciation of 
war in general, however valuable it might be for an 
audience of jingoistic militarists, never comes to 
grips with the real question involved in the morality 
of a policy of sanctions. Every Christian who takes 
his religion seriously loathes war. The problem 
for him, however, still remains—How is the rule of 
law in the international world to be protected in 
the last resort from ‘the bad men’? To that 
question I can see only one answer. 

Further, in defence of their position, pacifists 
are wont to put forward the plea that a good man 
is never really shut up to a choice of two evils. 
Professor Macgregor, for example, in the book to 
which I have referred, says explicitly: ‘It is im- 
possible to believe that God will ever face the holy 
consecrated Christian with a dilemma in which there 
is only a choice of two evils.’ If this were true it 
would certainly relieve Christian people of the 
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obligation of any complicity with the employment 
of sanctions; but the plea is entirely mistaken. 
It is contrary to the facts of everyday experience. 
Every surgeon, called upon to perform a painful 
and urgent operation, has laid upon him the ineluct- 
able obligation of making choice between two evils. 
He can choose either to operate, or to allow his 
patient to die. There is no other alternative. As 


an honourable man he is morally bound in such a 


dilemma to choose the lesser evil. 

Of course when, as occasionally happens, the 
alternatives presented are equally bad, or in them- 
selves insignificant, a refusal to choose may be 
pardoned. But when one evil is immense as com- 
pared with the other, a good man’s conscience 
will oblige him to choose the less. When it is a 
choice between forcibly stopping a bully bent on 
war, or abandoning the world to eternal anarchy, 
I can see no possibility of evading the choice of the 
first alternative. 

Further, it seems to me even more seriously 
misleading to suggest, as these writers do, that this 
obligation to choose the lesser evil may be set aside 
on the ground that such a refusal to act in hard 
cases is just part of the cross we have to bear. 
‘There is always an exit from a choice of evils 
by the way of the Cross, says the Rev. Leyton 
Richards. For the reasons already indicated, I 
entirely dissent from this opinion. In a hard case, 
it is just the obligation to choose that is a cross. 
The refusal to choose, however, in such a hard case 
is not really the acceptance of a cross but a 
dereliction of duty. 

Another argument of a somewhat different 
character that is frequently used by pacifists calls 
for reference at this point. It is said that any 
attempt to use sanctions would involve the employ- 
ment and approval eventually of every form of 
atrocity known to modern warfare. This, however, 
is an entirely gratuitous and very improbable 
hypothesis ; and its plausibility is based on an 
irrelevant comparison. If, as is likely, sanctions 
will never be imposed by an international tribunal 
unless overwhelming force is available, it is very 
improbable that those responsible for the employ- 
ment of that force will have resort to such practices 
as the bombing of open towns. One might as well 
object to the employment of force by the con- 
stabulary on the ground that, in some hypothetical 
situation, the use of such force might involve civil 
war. In addition, we ought to remember that in 
an anarchic world such methods of frightfulness 
will certainly continue to be used ; and the choice 
that peace lovers have to make, it seems to me, is 
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not a choice between force or no force, but between 
‘force for the rule of law,’ or ‘ methods of fright- 
fulness for merely national ends.’ 

Two other lines of argument must be mentioned, 
both of them at first sight very impressive. It is 
often suggested, on the analogy of the way of 
salvation revealed in a crucified Redeemer, that 
the way to the world’s peace will be found in the 
voluntary sacrifice of some martyr nation. The 
theory is that when some peace-loving nation 
becomes sufficiently devoted to the cause of peace 
to discard all its armaments and accept in quietness 
of spirit any injustice that may be inflicted upon it, 
then the times of war will be at an end. The 
impressiveness of such a sacrifice will, it is claimed, 
transform the world. 

Impressive as this analogy is, I can discover no 
grounds for believing that the hypothesis based 
upon it is warranted. It seems to me to be a wild 
surmise. One might as well assert that if a father 
could be found who was ready to allow his child 
to be kidnapped, the underworld would be so 
startled and impressed that all baby-snatching 
would cease. The restraining power of non-violent 
resistance is, in some circumstances, very real, and 
I have no wish to depreciate its value, but in an 
imperfect world it is no substitute for a framework 
of just and strong law. The ignoring of this fact 
is the fatal flaw in such books as Mrs. W. M. 
Swanwick’s Collective Insecurity, and Mr. R. W. 
Gregg’s The Power of Non-violence. Men will never 
believe, in any great numbers, that peace and 
security can be had merely by allowing justice to 
go by default in all circumstances. It is not true 
in national life; why should it be true in inter- 
national life ? 

One other argument against the use of sanctions 
remains to be mentioned. It is the argument of 
those who say, ‘ Well, I cannot imagine Christ 
carrying a rifle or operating a bombing aeroplane, 
and that is enough for me.’ 

I need hardly say that I have the deepest sym- 
pathy with the sentiments of those who make this 
plea. In the light of all the facts, however, regarding 
the authority of Christ’s example, I am bound to 
say that the plea is no more convincing than any of 
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the others to which I have referred. Though the 


images that we have in the Gospels of the historic — 


Christ present Him to us in a secure and tranquil 
environment where men and women could buy and 
sell, sow and reap, love, marry, raise up children, 
and be gathered to their fathers, acknowledging 
at all times that God is their sufficient aid, we are 
compelled occasionally to remind ourselves that 


these gospel pictures form but a selection of the — 
infinitely varied tasks of life to which God calls men, 


and which may be carried through in the spirit of 
Christian love. 

The application of this truth to the matter before 
us is obvious. In a sinful and imperfect world, 
ramparts against social disorder have still to be 
built and maintained, and, if we are to have world 
peace, these ramparts must be built in ever-increas- 
ing range and efficiency. And since the earth is the 
Lord’s, and since all the conditions and responsi- 
bilities of an ordered moral society have been 
ordained by Him, it is plain to me that the harsh 
and elemental work of erecting and defending the 
dykes that protect our civilization can be under- 


taken in the spirit of the love of Christ by those — 


who understand the facts. 

May I sum up my chief conclusions. First, 
abiding peace cannot be secured by the use of 
force alone. Second, the use of force, in alliance 
with justice, can secure peace, and, when so allied, is 
not contrary to the will of God. Third, justice in 


the international sphere is that arrangement which — 


affords to the people of any nation the fullest 
and best life possible, consistent with the possi- 
bility of an equally good life for all others. Fourth, 
human intelligence can seldom determine such 
justice with perfect exactness, but men generally 
are prepared to accept as justice, that determina- 
tion of it which is arrived at by impartial judges. 
Fifth, in default of such impartial justice the multi- 
tude of men will fight if they think they have a 


chance of success, and when the issues at stake 


are important. Sixth, a League of Nations with 
impartial courts, and backed by goodwill and 


adequate force, is indispensable to world peace. 


The alternative is world anarchy, constant mis- 
understandings, claims, counter-claims, and war. 
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Literature. 


NEW TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION. 


THE critical study of the New Testament is pur- 
sued so diligently in our time that ‘ Introductions’ 
by competent scholars succeed each other at short 
intervals; and the serious student of the New 
Testament welcomes this, and gladly places another 
such work on his shelves. Accordingly, we commend 
to his attention An Introduction to the New Testament 
(Christophers; 7s. 6d. net), by Kirsopp Lake, 
D.Litt., Ph.D., and Silva Lake, Ph.D. It is a work 
which covers the ground common to New Testament 
Introductions, but which has at the same time, as 
we might well expect, distinctive features and 
qualities of its own. 

For example, after treating of the books of the 


- New Testament individually it devotes considerable 


space to the subject of the Jewish and Greek Back- 
ground, of which there has been so much recent 
investigation, and then goes on to supply useful 
appendices on the chronology and the topography 
of the New Testament. Another feature of the book 
is its well-balanced estimate, as appears in the 
valuable bibliography, of the respective contribu- 
tions in the field of the New Testament of British, 
American, and Continental scholars. : 

The authors seek to give here the generally 
accepted results of modern study of the New 
Testament without attempting to deal with the 
theological, philosophical, or ecclesiastical problems 
which are inevitably related to it; and they seek 
to give the aforesaid results in a form such as the 
general reader may appreciate, at the same time 
being careful to indicate the more detailed treat- 
ments to which reference may be made. It is a 
quiet and sober form in which their book is couched, 
but this enables them to pack their pages full. 

In defending their book against the charge of 
according meagre space to the treatment of the 
Gospel of John the authors plead the failure of any 
attempts at the analysis of this Gospel to reach the 
state of relative certainty which is found in the 
analysis of the Synoptic Gospels. They suggest 
that there is no direction in which the attention of 
younger scholars could be more fruitfully turned 
than that of the elucidation of the problems of the 


_ Gospel of John. 


THE DEATH OF JESUS. 


A worth-while book on the central Christian 
topic of the Death of Christ appears at rare intervals. 
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One has just been issued—The Death of Jesus, by 
Emeritus-Professor A. B. Macaulay, D.D. (Hodder 
& Stoughton ; 8s. 6d. net). Such books are rare, 
largely because a special combination of qualities 
is necessary in their writers, and few possess them. 
Among such destderata are—familiarity with all the 
best written hitherto, discerning judgment, keen 
exegetical faculty with regard to New Testament 
passages, ripe personal religious experience and, 
above all, a profound reverence in face of the great 
theme handled. None is more gifted than Dr. 
Macaulay in such essentials. When we add that 
he can write in charmingly lucid style, we have 
said sufficient as to his qualifications for attempting 
such a task. 

We have not yet adduced, however, what makes 
this book so worth-while. Let us hasten, then, to 
add that Dr. Macaulay breaks new ground. That 
he has said the last word on so great a subject, 
none would deny with such force as himself. That 
he has said the latest, most original, and most 
promising word, we are confident in affirming. 
Just because his treatment is so original there is 
every likelihood of criticism and modification. 
Time and reflection alone can tell. Meanwhile we 
cordially and enthusiastically commend this volume 
to the study of all Christian believers who love to 
be able to give some sort of reason for the faith 
which is in them. 

In an introductory chapter Dr. Macaulay, plead- 
ing for restatement of the Christian faith in terms 
suitable to our age, has some hard things to say 
about Creeds and Confessions. These may some- 
times irritate, but let the irritated pass on; the 
chapter is not essential to the main subject. 

Dr. Macaulay’s treatment of his real topic con- 
sists of four chapters upon three questions—(a) the 
will of man in relation to the death of Jesus; (d) 
the will of Jesus Himself in relation to His death ; 
(c) the will of God in relation to the death of Jesus. 
In (a) we have adequate consideration in light 
of the most recent studies of the factors which 
conspired to send Jesus to the Cross—Pharisees, 
Sadducees, Pilate, etc. Some difference of opinion 
may arise as to the ‘blasphemy.’ Dr. Macaulay 
scarcely does justice to the recorded fact that it 
was no statement about the Temple that caused 
the High Priest to rend his garments, and brought 
the investigation against Jesus to an end. That 
apart, this examination of the events of Holy Week 
is brilliant and illuminating. 
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In () it is well brought out that the death of 


Jesus is quite umigue in this respect, that unlike: 


other ‘martyrs’ Jesus looked forward to His 
death as in some sense His most real work ; it was, 
so far as He was concemed, a voluntary laymg 
down of His life. 

In (©) we have an exceedingly able and peneirat- 
ing evaluation of the degree of propriety with 
which the terms ‘ransom, ‘ propitiation” and 
* satisfaction may be used. Each of them ‘will 
probably appeal to every one of us at different 
times. But fimal validity cannot be claimed for all 
oranyofthem. They are ultimately but tentative’ 
It is the sub-section of (6) dealmg with the 
Ordeal of Jesus in His Death that is most original 
and will arouse most mterest. What was the 
ordeal of the Cross for Jesus? What is the meaning 
of the cry of dereliction? Was the death necessary ? 
us face to face with mysteries. None can have 
greater awe before the mystery than Dr. Macaulay. 
One senses that here he feels himself almost afraid 
to speak. Yet he is sure of one thing, that we must 
stop speaking of Christ’s experience on the Cross 
as penal. The Cross, he maintams, was not the 
climax of pains inflicted, it was the climax of 
temptation. ‘He suffered being tempted’ is taken 
—in its deeper of two possible and both true inter- 


To follow Dr. Macaulay here is not simple. 
Everything is not so clear as one might desire. 
The thought is so original that one needs time to do 
justice to it. Saas The effort will 
(ecliiiee SRE woukitnaheGare de 
the value of the book—an index of Scripture 
passages. 


THE NEW LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 
The Home University Library has enriched the 
general reader by many works of great value. 
Among these one thmks at once of Dr. Edwyn 
Bevan’s ‘ Christianity, an important book. Of 
the latest addition to the series, St. Paul, by 
Arthur Darby Nock, Professor of the History of 
Religion in Harvard University, the best we can 
Say is that it is worthy to stand beside Dr. Bevan’s 
book (Butterworth; 2s. 6d. net). The necessary 
limitation of space has proved im one sense a 
blessing. It saves us from the tiresome habit many 
theologians have of telling us what their pre- 
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relation to Hellenism. On the first, the author does 


the simple teaching of Jesus into a theology. 
must never forget, he writes, ‘that m some of the 
met newer ngs be waites, | ne 
ideas of Jesus which were obscured and impenilled 


at Jerusalem,’ Paul's own religious thmkme a 


stantial entity in the thought of the time is 
wattanted by existing evidence.’ 
Professor Nock’s views are very definite, even” 
when they are of a negative character; and the 


moving specch at Milctns mast be ee 
writer of the book and not to Paul. The scene 
depecird 2 pee ©. isch, Eo ee itters 


most annoying of all, the evidence is entirely 
Jesus having said the words of institution, thi 
do . . ’ or having thought of any repetition of th 
ordiance. One sometimes smiles at the assur 
with which such statements are made, but they 
not abate our appreciation of the book as a whole 
Its balance, its insight, its sheer ability, its sat 
admiration of its subject, all this and much 


a oe 


“infrequently. 
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goes to increase our gratitude for a study of St. 
Paul that makes a genuine ion to our 
knowledge of the Apostle. 


THE GOD WHOM WE IGNORE. 


The God Whom We Ignore, by the Rev. John 


Kennedy, B.D., PhD. (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
5s. net), is a striking book, and should find a place 


nominal church member who attends public worship 
The fundamental reason for lack of 
interest in the Church is that men have lost their 
appetite for God. There are, no doubt, other 
Teasons—social reasons, such as the excessive re 

of the average congregation which 
intensifies the feriority complex of the unsuccess- 
ful and strengthens the exclusiveness of the pros- 
perous. But the mam difficulty is the ‘ projection’ 
on to the Church of ity for personal 
religion, and the only solution of the Church’s 
problems lies m the recovery of the appetite for 
God. Apart from this the social service in which 
so many Church members find refuge is a spiritual 
camouflage ; “the greatest blunder any man can 
make im Christian livimg is to seek to change his 
neighbour and to take himself for granted.’ So 


eran 

discipline and must depend on the cultivation of 
private devotion, but at the same time it is richer 
than this. In our public worship we surrender 
ourselves to God in the midst of the surrender of 
our neighbours; we are representative of them, 
and, not only as ministers but as members, we 
come as priests of society into the presence of God. 
Dr. Kennedy is fully alive to modern problems. 
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has lived by it has expressed his spiritual convic- 
tions m the language of his own age, and by the 
encouraging thought that seeming sceptics have 

“not discovered that God is imdispensable but 
only that certam conceptions of God are not 
indispensable, 

The author is a little suspicious of modern Sunday- 
school organization and of the enthusiasm withm 
congregations for Scouting and Guidmg. The 
danger of grading of lessons is that many Sunday- 
school pupils retain only the ideas of Christianity 
which have been very specially adapted to their 
juvenile minds, and, thinkime that this is the whole 
of Christianity, consider themselves justified, on 
teaching adolescence, in putting it away with other 
childish things. The danger- of many youth 
organizations is that, because of insufficient 
emphasis upon the religious aspects, they become 
substitutes for the true service of the Church rather 
than a preparation for it. It would be altogether 
wrong, however, to think that because of criticisms 
of this kind the author is old-fashioned. The book 
is modern through and through, and full of original 
and progressive ideas for the improvement of our 
Church services both m form and substance. But- 
the fundamental conception of the whole book is 
that ‘it is not the changed times that are keeping 
the people away from the church, but their 
estranged hearts.” Dr. Kennedy desires with the 
utmost intensity to guide the souls of men back to 
the worship and awe of God, as He is revealed to 
us in Jesus Christ, and his chapters on ‘The 
Significance of Jesus” and ‘ The Other-worldliness 
of Christianity’ would im themselves, because of 
their penetration, beauty, and spiritual power, be 
sufficient to place the book on a high level of 
excellence. 


THE HERODS OF JUDEA. 


In The Herods of Judea (Miliord ; 8s. 6d. net) 
Mr. A. H. M. Jones, Fellow of All Soul's College, 
essays to write pure history. We are apt to think 
of that age from the standpoimt of our interest 
Christiamty. But the Christian movement was a 
mere incident, and a trivial one, at that time. It 
had not for contemporaries the importance we 
assign to it. And Mr. Jones’s aim is to counteract 
this propensity to give to the Christian faith a 
disproportionate prominence, and to tell the story 
of a remarkable family objectivity. And, as he 
points out, the story as such is both important and 
engrossing for two reasons. One is that round the 
Herods raged the conflict over Hellenism. It was 
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the steady aim of all the Herods to reconcile the 
Jews to Hellenistic ideals and customs. The other 
is that the Herodian kingdoms are the only examples 
of client kingdoms under the Roman system of 
which we have intimate knowledge. 

This book is a masterly performance. The 
events dealt with form an intricate pattern, but 
the author pursues a clear path, never losing the 
wood because of the trees. He enables us by his 
firm grasp of essentials and his admirable historical 
perspective to follow the course of events easily. 
And, in particular, he lets us see how capable most 
of the Herods were, and even how enlightened, 
according to the standards of their day. It is a 
fascinating tale, and all who are interested in 
Christian origins, and particularly concerned to see 
the background against which the Christian tradi- 
tion was developed, will learn a great deal from 
this brilliant study. 

Even Jove nods sometimes, however. We are 
not acquainted with the saying the author quotes : 
“Can any good thing come out of Galilee?’ And 
is he right in saying that under Rome the rule of 
a native king was preferred to that of a Roman 
governor in districts where the population was 
intractable ? Was it not the other way ? Judzans 
were most intractable people, and they had a 
Roman governor. Galileans were easier to rule, 
and they had their own prince. It ought to be 
added that there is a series of maps at the end of 
the book which are skilfully drawn and most 
enlightening. 


THE MARRIAGE BILL. 


Mr. A. P. Herbert, the senior M.P. for Oxford 
University, has written the story of the Marriage 
Bill. He gives it the title, The Ayes Have It 
(Methuen ; 6s. net). It is difficult to believe that 
the history of any Act of Parliament has ever been 
written before in such an interesting and racy way. 
Besides the knowledge that one gets of the actual 
contents of the Act, and the reasons for their 
action of those who opposed it and those who 
stood its friend, one acquires incidentally and in 
the easiest way an excellent knowledge of parlia- 
mentary machinery. And also incidentally of the 
working of proportional representation. In the 
House of Lords the Bill was supported by the 
Bishops of Birmingham, Chichester, Coventry, Dur- 
ham, and Manchester. In the end, Mr. Herbert 
says, only one Bishop (St. Albans) voted against 
the Bill. The Archbishop of Canterbury abstained 
from voting. 
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Now that the Marriage Bill, 1936, has become the | 


Matrimonial Causes Act, 1937, and has been in 
force since the first of January of this year, let us 
see what are the grounds to-day for divorce. (It 
should be noted that the Act does not apply to 
Scotland.) 

“A petition for divorce may be presented to the 
High Court (in this part of this Act referred to as 
“the court”’) either by the husband or the wife 
on the ground that the respondent : 


(a) ‘has since the celebration of the marriage 
committed adultery ; or 

(b) ‘has deserted the petitioner without cause 
for a period of at least three years immediately 
preceding the presentation of the petition ; or 

(c) ‘has since the celebration of the marriage 
treated the petitioner with cruelty ; or 

(d) ‘is incurably of unsound mind and has been 
continuously under care and treatment for a 
period of at least five years immediately preceding 
the presentation of the petition ; 


and by the wife on the ground that her husband 
has, since the celebration of the marriage, been 
guilty of rape, sodomy, or bestiality.’ 


The Act also gives new grounds for decree of 
nullity. 


(a) ‘that the marriage has not been consum- 
mated owing to the wilful refusal of the respondent 
to consummate the marriage ; or 

(b) ‘that either party to the marriage was at 
the time of the marriage of unsound mind or a 
mental defective within the meaning of the Mental 
Deficiency Acts, 1913 to 1927, or subject to recurrent 
fits of insanity or epilepsy ; or 

(c) ‘that the respondent was at the time of 
the marriage suffering from venereal disease in a 
communicable form ; or 

(d) ‘ that the respondent was at the time of the 
marriage pregnant by some person other than the 
petitioner.’ 


In the working of the Act the divorce clause 
which has given most trouble is (¢)—the one dealing 
with persons who are incurably of unsound mind. 
The word ‘ incurable’ was not in the Bill originally, 
but Mr. Herbert was obliged to compromise here 
to meet his opponents. Now it is found that 
doctors are very unwilling to give evidence that 
patients, even when they have been receiving 
treatment for many years, are incurable. It is to 
be hoped that a way out of this difficulty will be 
found. 
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A very interesting little book has been written 
by a team of Americans on the place of recreation 
in life and what the Church can do to encourage 
and organize it—Recreation in Church and Com- 
munity, edited by Mr. Warren T. Powell (Abingdon 
Press; 75 c.). It is a small book but, by dint of 
close printing (which, however, is quite clear), a 
great deal of matter is packed into the limited 
space. The work is done very thoroughly, and all 
who are interested in the formative and even 
religious value of recreation will find much here 
that will both enlighten and stimulate. 


The Church and the World, Vol. I. (Allen & 
Unwin ; 7s. 6d. net), is offered as a companion to the 
historical study of Christian sociology. Its authors 
are Canon Cyril E. Hudson, M.A., who has already 
contributed to the subject of Christian sociology, 
and the Rev. Maurice B. Reckitt, Editor of 
‘Christendom.’ The book is not strictly a ‘ source 
book,’ since original authorities are quoted but 
rarely. But it is a ‘source book’ in an extended 
sense of the phrase, since contemporary authorities 
—like Harnack and Troeltsch, A. J. Carlyle, R. H. 
Tawney, and G. O’Brien—are quoted freely. 
Indeed, what the authors have done is to assemble 
quotations from contemporary authorities and link 
them together by a commentary of their own. The 
result is not a book of literary merit, but a handy 
introduction and guide to a great field of study. 

The first part, ‘ The Ancient World,’ begins with 
Israel and takes us through early Christian history 
to the so-called ‘dark ages.’ The second part, 
‘Christendom,’ opens with the rise 
Carlovingian Empire and ends with the death of 
Dante. The second volume will also consist of two 
parts, the first dealing with the period from the 
Avignon Captivity down to the close of the eight- 
eenth century, and the second concentrating upon 
the religious and social situation in England from 
the Oxford Movement to the present day. 


In countries like India the missionary is increas- 
ingly confronted with, and sometimes perplexed by, 
the criticism ‘ we do not want Christianity, look at 
your home-country, what has Christianity made of 
it? We do not want India to be like Britain.’ All, 
missionaries or not, who feel that there is enough 
truth in this criticism to sting, would do well to read 
Professor Heinrich Frick’s little book, The Gospel : 
Christianity and Other Faiths (Blackwell; 3s. 6d. 
net). Professor Frick shows how we have been 
mistaken in simply drawing a contrast between two 
things—Christianity on the one hand, non-Christian 


of the. 
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Faiths on the other. We have got to think of a 
triangle—the Gospel, Christianity, and non-Christian 
Faiths. By the gospel is meant that true way 
of life which no so-called Christian country has 
ever exhibited as a whole community ; by Chris- 
tianity is meant the degree to which Christian 
principles have prevailed, off-set by the degree to 
which they have failed to find general recognition 
in practice. The missionary must say, ‘I ask you, 
and my own people too—my own people as much as 
you—to accept the gospel and to live in accordance 
with it.’ 

The little book was well worth translation into 
our tongue; and it has been well translated by 
Professor James Haire, of Belfast. 


It seems next to impossible to find the real truth 
about Russia. Apparently equally well-informed 
observers come back with totally opposite reports. 
And this applies to the truth about religion in 
Russia as much as to its economic conditions. The 
Rev. Thomas L. Harris, the author of Unholy 
Pilgrimage (T. & T. Clark; 5s. net), went out to 
see what he could see about Russian religion, and 
he has given a favourable report of Russian life, 
but has little to say that is good of the religious life 
of the people. His book and his attitude are both 
curious. He is apparently a clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States. But his 
own religious convictions are obscure. ‘ The com- 
mand, “ Be ye perfect,” encourages both hypocrisy 
and scrupulosity.’ Incidentally it is our Lord’s 
command! ‘The strength of belief in survival is 
morbid egotism, coupled with an intolerable sense 
of frustration.’ ‘I was not surprised to find that 
the divorce of morality from religion benefited 
morality ; ethics and religion often suffer from 
incompatibility of temperament.’ ‘The cultiva- 
tion of truth has never been common among 
ecclesiastics and statesmen.’ These sentiments are 
representative of an attitude which persists through- 
out the book. How they can be squared with the 
position of a priest is not clear. At any rate the 
writer gives us a very frank statement of his 
reactions to what he saw and heard as he travelled 
about the country. It is all interesting, often 
provoking, sometimes bewildering, but always 
honest. How far it is revealing we are left 
wondering. 


Recoveries in Religion, by the Rev. Ralph W. 
Sockman (Cokesbury Press; $2.00), is a book full 
of keen and shrewd criticism of the present situa- 
tion in the social and religious world. The writer, 
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however, is not a mere critic, as so many are; he is, 


above all, positive and constructive in his teaching. 
The ‘ recoveries’ he deals with are the Recovery of 
Authority, of Balance, of Radiance, of Power, and 
of Preaching. On the whole, he takes a broad and 
hopeful outlook, and his view-point is thoroughly 
Christian and very sane. He has read widely and 
thought much, and has many wise things to say. 
After remarking on the insufficiency of much of 
the teaching and practice of to-day he ventures 
the prediction: ‘the nineteenth century gave its 
emphasis to charting the laws of nature, the twentieth 
century will explore the grace of God. If, in our 
scientific age, as in apostolic time, the study of law 
prove the tutor which leads to divine grace, then we 
shall recover the power of God unto salvation.’ 


Professor A. S. Peake is still vividly remembered 
by many, and his work in theology warmly appre- 
ciated. During the last ten years of his life he edited 
the Holborn Review, and in it he frequently paid 
tribute to eminent scholars. He had the happy 
knack of brightening these articles by personal 
reminiscences, for he had been in close touch with 
many of the leading minds of his time. A number 
of these articles are now collected and published 
under the title of Recollections and Appreciations, 
edited by the Rev. W. F. Howard, D.D. (Epworth 
Press; 6s. net). There are forty to fifty in all. 
They comprise two great editors (William Robertson 
Nicoll and James Hastings), an Oxford triumvirate 
(Sanday, Cheyne, and Driver), about a dozen Old 
Testament scholars and the same number of New 
Testament scholars, with some half-dozen who are 
not classified. They are all very brief appreciations, 
barely even thumb-nail sketches, but they are 
vividly written, and they give some interesting 
impressions of the great scholars of the pre-war era 
as seen through the eyes of one we moved among 
them as their equal. 


We welcome and would draw special attention 
to a revised and enlarged edition of Principal 
Vincent Taylor’s The Gospels: A Short Introduc- 
tion. This book first appeared in 1930, and this is 
now the fourth edition—a fact that in itself shows 
how valuable the Introduction has proved. The 
type has been entirely reset in the present edition, 
and all the information brought up to date. For 
those who do not know the volume we might 
explain that it treats questions of sources, date, 
and authorship, and the mutual relations of one 
gospel to another. The publishers are the Epworth 
Press, and the price is 3s. 6d. net. 


“by others. 


Some devout.compiler who chooses to remain j 
anonymous has put together the whole story of ~ 
Jesus in a simple narrative. It is issued under the 
title of The Combined Gospels founded on the A.V. 
(Heffer ; 5s. net). No attempt is made at harmoniz- 
ing, but passages are selected from the four Gospels 
to make a consecutive narrative of ninety-six 
chapters, all in the language of the Authorized 
Version. The choice of passages seems at times — 
arbitrary,.as, for example, when the disputed con- 
clusion of Mark’s Gospel is chosen in preference to 
the others. An elaborate index at the end gives 
verse by verse references to the original texts. The 
book is in handy pocket form, clearly printed and 
beautifully got up. 


The Bishop of Ely, as Chairman of the Church 
of England Men’s Society, has had his thoughts 
directed to the case of those who, while forming 
no doubt the majority of the worshippers in the 
Church, ‘ might not find it easy to meet the challenge 
of an inquirer who should say to them, “ You are 
constantly repeating the Apostles’ Creed, and 
presumably you understand what you say. Would 
you explain to me what you mean?”’ For such 
people he has written an explanation of the articles 
of the Christian faith as contained in the Apostles’ 
Creed, under the title of This 1s Our Faith (Hodder 
and Stoughton; 5s. net). It does not profess to 
be a book for scholars, but for plain people both 
inside the Church and outside. It is at once 
expository and apologetic. Some may feel that the 
Bishop is too comfortable in his orthodoxy, and does 
not appreciate keenly enough the difficulties felt 
But his book is most readable and full 
of sound sense. There are points where he seems 
to add to the cecumenical creed views which are 
peculiar to his own denomination, but in general 
his exposition is fair and lucid, while his reasoning, 
without being profound, is convincing. 


Emeritus-Professor G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., 
Litt.D., has done philosophy a service in publishing 
Critical Realism: Studies in the Philosophy of 
Mind and Nature (Macmillan ; 15s. net). The book 
consists of twelve essays; eleven of them have 
appeared in various magazines, but these have been 
revised and in some cases amended. The collection 
is prefaced by an introductory chapter. The subjects 
handled are sufficiently described by the chapter 
headings: the Basis of Critical Realism, the 
Sensum Theory, Sensible Appearances and Material 
Things, the Nature of Images, Conceptual Thought 
and Real Existence, Bradley’s Treatment of Nature, 
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the Dynamic Aspect of Nature, Eddington’s 
Philosophy of Nature, Is the Mind a Compound 
ubstance P the Refutation of Idealism, the Philo- 
sophical Researches of Meinong, the ‘ Modes’ of 
Spinoza and the ‘ Monads’ of Leibniz. The number 
of those who will feel at home in all the chapters is 
small ; on the other hand, many will find not only 
interest but illumination in one or another topic. 
Dr. Hicks is a profound thinker and an incisive 
critic but always a lucid writer. There is scarcely 
a name or a movement in recent philosophy that he 
does not evaluate ; and not the least service which 
his book is fitted to render is the demonstration 
of how very active and many-sided philosophical 
thought has been in an age that on the surface seems 
to afford little encouragement to deep thinking. 
Of course, as Dr. Hicks shows, there has been a 
considerable amount of so-called philosophy in 
recent times that can scarcely be called profound. 


In the present disturbed state of the world, where 
are we to look for a way out P Dr. Herbert Lockyer 
says ‘ in the Second Coming of Christ.’ This answer 
he develops in The Rapture of Saints (Pickering & 
Inglis ; rs. net). Some of the questions raised here 
are: How will the Advent take place ? Any signs 
of its nearness P What should be our attitude to 
it? Believers in the close approach of the Second 
Coming should find this book to their mind. 


With fine literary touch the late Dr. Walter 
Howard Frere, former Bishop of Truro, has made a 
noteworthy contribution to the English literature 
of Liturgiology with his The Anaphora or Great 
Eucharistic Prayer (S.P.C.K.; 8s. 6d. net). Dr. 
Frere wrote with two practical ends in view: 
first, to afford guidance to those who have to 
construct a Eucharistic liturgy for new churches 
in the mission field ; second, to guide revisers of the 
Anglican Prayer-Book. He deplores the mistakes 
made—presumably by some very high Anglo- 
Catholics—which mistakes imitate, and would 
perpetuate mistakes in the Roman liturgy which 
Roman liturgiologists recognize. To revise worthily, 
we must get back to the richness of the conception 
underlying the true line of the most ancient liturgies. 
That line was undoubtedly Trinitarian; and the 
Roman Mass, as it developed, did not do justice to 
the Holy Spirit. At the Reformation ignorance of 
the true aim of the ancient Catholic Church in her 
Anaphora led to intensifying the Roman error. All 
this, it may seem, concerns only the Anglican 
Church. .That, however, is only partially true. 
Most churches have been occupied with providing 
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not prescribed but pattern forms of Communion 
Service ; and Dr. Frere’s scholarly study should be 
in the hands of all who are entrusted with, or take 
upon themselves, so difficult a task. Apart from 
its practical purpose, the book is a valuable historical 
investigation. 


Those who have to deal with young people in 
Bible classes or study circles might with great 
advantage read a new book by Professor Clement 
F. Rogers, M.A., Verify Your References: Studies 
in Popular Apologetics (S.P.C.K.; 3s. 6d. net). 
Professor Rogers is well known for his ‘ Lectures 
in Hyde Park’ and many similar books, and for his 
skill in controversy. You need to be alert and well- 
informed if you are going to face a Hyde Park crowd. 
In this book the author quotes many misstatements 
made by members of that crowd, and proceeds to 
answer them. These statements are amazing in 
their blatant inaccuracy, but they are repeated and 
believed by the uninstructed ‘ enquirer.’ They are 
bandied about in factories and workshops, and 
asserted with calm assurance as undoubted truths. 
No one can deal with such matters like Professor 
Rogers, and in this book he not only instructs but 
entertains us with his reminiscences of his encounters 
in the Park. aUieeta ee 

The Makers of the New Testament, by the Rev. 
R. L. Pelly, Canon of Newcastle (S.C.M. ; 2s. net), 
is not a book on the making of the New Testament. 
It is an attempt to draw the portraits of the men who 
made the New Testament. The author has taken 
pains to learn all that historical criticism has to tell 
us about these men. But he does not confine him- 
self to ‘ facts.’ He makes ‘ the dry bones oi criticism 
live by clothing them with the warm flesh of imagina- 
tion.’ These words from the Introduction make us 
fear the worst. But happily our fears are belied. 
When Canon Pelly spreads his wings he tries to 
keep in touch with reality. The evidence for his 
statements is given in every case, and when he goes 
beyond it he does not go very far or out of reach 
of probability. The ‘ Portraits’ are James, Mark, 
Saul, Paul, Luke, and ‘ John the Elder.’ The last 
of these is the most interesting. He is regarded 
as the writer, if not the author, of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

The second part of the book deals with ‘ The 
Unknown Great,’ the anonymous authors of 
‘Matthew,’ Hebrews, 1 Peter, Revelation, Jude, 
and 2 Peter. This is an interesting book, with.real 
scholarship at its foundation and a great deal of 
humanity in its make-up. 
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Cburc§ and State in (Be Apologists. 


By THE REVEREND WILLIAM BaRcLay, B.D., RENFREW. 


Ir would seem on the face of it that there could 
be no more law-abiding citizen of the Roman Empire 
than a Christian. A Christian was a man trained 
and schooled in obedience ; it was the deliberate 
teaching of the greatest exponents of the faith that 
those set in authority must be honoured and 
obeyed. ‘Every subject must obey the govern- 
ment authorities,’ said Paul, ‘for no authority 
exists apart from God; the existing authorities 
have been constituted by God. Hence any one 
who resists authority is opposing the divine order, 
and the opposition will bring judgment on them- 
selves... . the magistrate is God’s servant for 
your benefit . . . a magistrate does not wield the 
power of the sword for nothing, he is God’s servant 
for the infliction of divine vengeance upon evil- 
doers’ (Ro 1312-4, Moffatt). ‘Submit,’ said 
Peter, ‘ for the Lord’s sake to any human authority ; 
submit to the emperor as supreme, and to governors 
as deputed by him for the punishment of wrong- 
doers and the encouragement of honest people’ 
(x P 238, Moffatt). ‘My very first counsel,’ said 
Paul, ‘is that supplications, prayers, petitions, 
and thanksgiving are to be offered for all men— 
for kings and all in authority, that we may lead a 
tranquil life in all piety and gravity’ (1 Ti 21-2, 
Moffatt). With such instructions ringing in their 
ears and written on their hearts it is difficult to 
see how any body of men could acquire the reputa- 
tion of law-breakers and involve themselves in the 
severest penalties that the law could inflict. And 
yet that is precisely what happened. Our task is 
to find some explanation of how such devotion to 
the State could bring upon its own head the per- 
secution of the first three Christian centuries. 

It is to be noted, in the first place, that the 
Christians themselves had on this and every other 
matter the clearest of consciences. The proof of 
this is that time and time again they insist that 
they had nothing to hide; time and time again, 
so far from running away from the law of the 
State, they deliberately invite that law to make the 
closest possible investigation of their manner of 
life and of their beliefs. There is scarcely a single 
apologist who does not demand investigation of 
the Christian faith by the authorities. It is Ter- 
tullian’s opening plea for Christianity, ‘ Unum 
gestit interdum, ne ignorata damnetur’ (Ap., 1). 
“One thing only does she eagerly desire in the 


meantime, that she be not condemned without 


being known.’ Tatian concludes his apology with 


the invitation, ‘I present myself to you ready to 


give answer for my beliefs’ (Or. ad Graec., 42), 
speaking like a man ready to undergo any cross- 
examination on the substance of the things he held 
to be true and on the manner of the life he led. 


Athenagoras (Suppl., 1), after speaking of the 


{ 


toleration that others enjoyed and the blameless- 


ness of the Christian way, goes on to say, ‘We 


venture to unfold to you a statement of our case— 


and as the discourse proceeds you will discover — 


that we are suffering without justice and contrary © 
to law and reason—and we entreat you to make 


some investigation of our affairs so that we may 
cease to be slaughtered by false accusers.’ 
plainly his belief that a true statement of the 
Christian position, listened to without prejudice, 
cannot fail to bring immunity. Justin Martyr 


It 1sa 


(i. 2) begs that the emperor should pass judgment — 


“after an accurate and searching investigation.’ 
He goes further (i. 3): ‘We demand, he says, 
‘that the charges against the Christians be in- 
vestigated, and that if these be substantiated they 
be punished as they deserve.’ It is Lactantius’s 
supreme complaint that the authorities will not 
listen to a statement of the case; ‘ they are afraid 
lest if they should hear they should be unable to 
condemn’ (Div. Instit., v. 1). Minucius Felix 
attributes it to the work of demons that ‘ Men begin 
to hate us before they know us’ (Oct., 27). 

One and all, these apologists demand investiga- 
tion. Now men who conceived of themselves as 
breaking the laws would not beseech examination 
under these same laws; men who conceived of 
themselves as being enemies of the State would 
not have as their dearest wish that the same State 
should examine their most cherished beliefs. It is 
plain that these apologists did not see anything 
in their faith which would necessarily set them at 
enmity with the State. 

More than that—they frequently, and in the 
most devoted terms, express their utmost loyalty 
to State and to emperor. The only reservation 
they make, and they did not see that it was the 
all-important one, was that they would not worship 
Cesar as a god. ‘The Emperor bids me pay my 
taxes,’ said Tatian; ‘I am ready to offer them. 
The master bids me be a slave and a servant ; 
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I freely recognize my servitude. A man is to be 
honoured as a man; God alone is to be feared’ 
(Or. ad Graec., 4). Justin declares, ‘God alone will 
we worship; but gladly we will serve you, ac- 
knowledging you freely to be kings and rulers of 
men, and praying that you may be found to have 
a wise understanding together with a royal power.’ 
Tertullian goes even further (4p., 24) when he 
declares that the emperor belongs far more to the 
Christians than he does to the Romans, for it is 
the firm belief of the Christians that their God put 
him where he is. 

Again and again the apologists cite the fact that 
they always pray for the emperor as a proof of 
their loyalty to him. ‘Night and day,’ says 
Cyprian, ‘ we beseech the mercy and the grace of 
God for your peace and safety’ (Ad. Demetrian, 
20). ‘I will honour the king,’ says Theophilus of 
Antioch, ‘not by worshipping him, but rather by 
praying for him. . . . Honour the king and seek 
his good by being obedient to him and by praying 
for him’ (Ad. Autol.,i.11). Itis the plea of Athena- 
goras that of all men the Christians are most 
worthy to have their requests granted because 
they pray for the empire, praying that the succes- 
sion may pass in peace from father to son, praying 
that the empire may grow great and all its foes be 
subjected (Suppl., 37). Arnobius demands why the 
books of the Christians should be burned, being 
such as they are; and why their meetings should 
be broken up with such ferocity when at these 
very meetings the Christians pray to the most high 
God for the welfare and the pardon of magistrates, 
armies and kings, friends and enemies (Arn., iv. 36). 

There can be no doubt that, whatever the govern- 
ment thought of them, the Christians conceived of 
themselves as the loyalest of citizens; however 
disruptive an element the authorities might believe 
them to be, they believed themselves to be devoted 
to the highest welfare of the State and of the 
emperor. 

Wherein, then, lies the reason of this clash between 
the Christian Church and the Roman State P How 
is it that the Christians apparently so loyal became 
known as enemies of the State? It is necessary, to 
explain this divergence, to form a correct concep- 
tion of the Roman idea of religion and in particular 
of Cesar worship. For the Christians the alternative 
was in reality Cesar or Christ. Time and time 
again in the stories of the martyrdoms the Christian 
was asked the question, Are you or are you not 
willing to do homage to the genius of Cesar? 
Always they said, No; and that refusal always 
ended in death. The thing that has constantly to 
be borne in mind is that Cesar worship had far 
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more a political than a religious significance to the 
official mind. It was, in fact, not primarily a re- 
ligious thing at all; it was in its essence a political 
thing. The magistrate’s demand that a man on 
trial should signify his reverence to the emperor 
was not nearly so much a test of the man’s religious 
belief as a test of his loyalty and of his political 
soundness. 

No nation was ever confronted with such a 
problem in government as was the Roman State. 
They had an empire which was, to all intents and 
purposes, world-wide. It was composed of the 
most widely differmg elements; there were in it 
all sorts of temperaments and characters and sorts 
and conditions of men. And the problem that 
faced the government was how to convert this 
heterogeneous mass into something like a unified 
whole. They sought to find that unifying principle 
in Cesar worship. It was not really the emperor 
who was to be thought of as a god; it was the 
State which was god. The emperor was deified as 
the personification of the State, and therefore to 
worship his godhead was to proclaim yourself a 
true and devoted citizen of Rome. Czsar worship 
was an attempt to find the one unifying principle 
which would bind all together by one common 
loyalty ; but this loyalty was raised above loyalty 
and made into worship. Had the Christian signified 
first his loyalty to Cesar as a god he might then 
have gone away and worshipped any god he liked, 
provided only that that worship did not endanger 
public safety and public morals, for by first showing 
his loyalty he would have showed himself a good 
public citizen and might thereafter choose his own 
private religion. That is, in fact, what the devotees 
of the other cults did, and that is precisely what 
no Christian could do. It has been said that the 
Roman mind could not understand nonconformity. 
It would be more correct to say that the Roman 
official mind could not afford nonconformity. 

The Christians refused to conform on two grounds, 
and they are the two grounds which are the ele- 
mental realities in the conflict between Church and 
State in any age. The one is not strictly a religious 
ground ; it is grounded in the fundamental rights 
of man; it is the eternal principle at the heart of 
Protestantism ; it is the principle that every man 
has the right to worship the god of his own choice 
and that only such worship is of any religious 
value. 

Athenagoras appeals to that ground. He 
enumerates the many religions that flourish un- 
checked within the empire ; they are permitted in 
the belief that to believe in no god is an impious 
thing and that for a man to believe in the god of 
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his own choice is the way to keep him from sin. 
And then he demands why a like liberty of choice 
is not accorded to the Christians (Suppl., 1). That 
is more an appeal to precedent than an appeal to 
principle. Tertullian protests against this taking 
away of ‘ liberty of worship’ and the forbidding of 
the choice of a god (‘adimere libertatem religionis 
et interdicere optionem divinitatis’), for, he says, 
“no one, not even a man, would desire to be wor- 
shipped by some one against his will’ (Apol., 24). 
He is laying down the principle that the value of 
worship is wholly dependent upon the freedom of 
worship. It is to Lactantius, the most philosophic 
of all the apologists, that we must turn for the 
fullest exposition of this principle. He says: ‘If by 
bloodshed, if by torture, if by evil, you seek to 
defend religion, she is not defended ; she is violated 
and polluted. There is nothing so spontaneous as 
religion ; if the mind of the man who is making 
the sacrifice is turned away, religion is destroyed 
and becomes nothing’ (Div. Instit., v. 20). Again 
he says: ‘We may well ask them (z.e. the persecutors) 
whom do they specially wish to benefit by forcing 
men to sacrifice against their will ? Can it be those 
whom they force? But it is no benefit which is 
forced upon some one who refuses it. But, they 
may say, those who do not know what is to their 
own good must have their own interests consulted 
even against their will. But why do they cruelly 
tear and crucify and take away all the strength 
from those whose welfare they seek? Or whence 
is such impious piety that they wretchedly ruin 
and destroy those whose interests they wish to 
consult ? Or can it be that they think they are 
benefiting the gods ? But that is no sacrifice which 
is forced from some one against his will. Unless it 
be spontaneously and freely made, it is a cursed 
thing’ (Div. Instit., v. 20). That is a perfect 
statement of the fundamental fact that worship 
unless it be free is of value neither to the worshipper 
who gives it nor to the god who receives it. 

To that principle the apologists appealed ; it is 
a true principle and it is an eternal principle ; but 
it was useless in dealing with a government who 
looked upon a State religion as a method of demon- 
strating, not soundness of doctrine and heart, but 
soundness of political faith. 

The second ground to which the apologists appeal 
is a definitely religious ground. It is a later develop- 
ment ; I do not think that it can be said to emerge 
full grown until Origen. All the early apologists 
had conceived of themselves as entirely law-abiding 
citizens ; but Origen faced the real situation ; the 
situation of the Christian as a law-breaker of the 
laws of men for the sake of the laws of God. He 


- the first book against Celsus. 
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faces it fairly and squarely in the first chapter of 


the Christians of being law-breakers. It was un- 
deniably true; they were an illegal association, 
and every meeting was a breach of the law. Origen 
admits it. Suppose, he says, that a man had to 
dwell among the Scythians and their laws were the 
reverse of justice; and suppose that he had no 


Celsus has accused — 


opportunity to escape ; would he not then be justified © 


in breaking the laws of the Scythians for the sake 
of the law of truth? Later on, in the same work, 
Origen gives to this principle, that the law of God 
must take precedence over the law of man, its 
fullest and its noblest exposition. ‘There are in 
general two laws facing us—the one, the law of 
nature, of which God is the legislator ; the other, 
the written law of cities. When the written law is 
not opposed to the law of God, it is fitting for the 
citizens not to abandon it for any strange customs. 
But when the law of nature, that is, the law of God, 
commands what is in opposition to the written 
law, see whether reason will not tell us to bid a 
long farewell to the written code and to the desire 
of its legislators and to give ourselves up to the 
legislator God, and to choose a life agreeable to His 
word, although in so doing it may be necessary to 
encounter dangers and countless labours and even 
death and dishonour’ (c. Cels., v. 37). Origen 
has come to the supreme point. The laws of 
earth and the laws of God may clash; in such 
a case the laws of earth must go; and only a 
man’s conscience can tell him when that point 
has been reached. 

In his first meeting with Mary Queen of Scots, 
John Knox had to state this very same point to 
her. ‘ Ye have taught the people,’ said the Queen, 
“to receive another religion than their princes can 
allow. How can that doctrine be of God, seeing 
that God commands subjects to obey their princes ? ’” 
And Knox answered, ‘Madam, as right religion 
took neither original strength nor authority from 
worldly princes, but from the Eternal God alone, 


subjects are not bound to frame their religion — 


according to the appetites of their princes.’! That 
is what all the apologists were unconsciously 
saying until Origen met and faced the problem and 


brought it out into the open. The conflict between — 


State and Church in the Early Church was founded 
on the dilemma of the two laws—the law of God 
and the law of man; and the dilemma will last 
until the law of God and the law of man become 
one law, and that the law of God. 


1 History of the Reformation in Scotland, by John — 


Knox (20th century ed., revised and edited by 
Cuthbert Lennox), p. 233. 
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Suggestion. 


By THE REVEREND Eric F. F. Bishop, NEWMAN SCHOOL oF Missions, THABOR, JERUSALEM. 


‘In reading the Gospel of St. Mark in Syriac some 
days ago my Syriac teacher demurred at the 
customary English translation of the unspoken 
_ reasoning of the Scribes and Pharisees, when they 
_ heard our Lord say to the paralytic, ‘Thy sins be 
’ forgiven thee.’ Their reaction, according to the 
_ R.Y., took the form of ‘Who can forgive sins but 
one, even God?’ Of course it was a rhetorical 
question, and might just as easily have taken the 
form of a statement. ‘No one can forgive sins 
_ except God alone.’ 
___ The phrase generally rendered in this way, or in 
_ words to this effect, occurs twice in St. Mark. The 
_ first is in the case of the healing of the paralytic, 
where the reaction is on the part of men steeped in 
the monotheism of Judaism ; the second is when 
Our Lord answered one question with another, 
“Good Master, what must I do to inherit eternal 
life? Why callest thou me good? There is none 
good, but one; that zs God.’ 
In the first case Matthew omits the sentence 
_ entirely ; while Luke substitutes povos for els,2 
_ In the second instance the phrase is abbreviated 
_ in Matthew to ‘One there is who is good’ (R.V.), 
unless the longer and presumably assimilated 
_ reading be preferred.* Luke here retains Mark’s 
, 


; 


_ phrasing, as it is, though some authorities omit the 
article before @eds.4 
There are but few variations in the text of Mk 27, 
but ‘D’ reads «i wy 6 @cds, omitting eis; while 
the Old Latin texts all follow ‘d,’ which has 
nisi solus Deus, except ‘a’ (the fourth century 
_ Vercellensis) which reads nisi unus Deus. 
: The Codex Bezae is more interesting when it 
~ comes to Mk 1018, for ‘D’ has et py pdvos els eds, 
and ‘d’ follows suit with nisi solus unus Deus, 
which is also the reading of the Palestinian Syriac. 
“ff reads nisi unus solus Deus, which is also the 
_ reading of the Egyptian versions, Sahidic and 
Bohairic; while ‘b’ has unus ac solus Deus. 
Augustine quotes the phrase twice nemo bonus nisi 
unus Deus, while Origen in several contexts has 
ed py els 6 @eds 6 warnp5 This reading of 
Origen’s is very important, because in the parallel 
; passage in Luke ‘d’ reads nist unus Deus Pater. 
P. i Mk 2? x0". 2Lk 5%: though ‘D’ has els. 
3 Mt 1917. 4 Les 58h: 
® Cf. 1 Co 8¢. 


Suffice it to say here that unus and solus cannot 
mean the same thing any more than povos and 
2 
€ls, 

Turning to the English versions we find the R.Y. 
rendering the words in Mk 2’, ‘ but one, even God, 
and in 1018, ‘save one, even God.’ This is at all 
events consistent. Turner claims that the A.V. is 
right in 2”, but that both our versions are wrong in 
tot®. We ought to render ‘ God only.’ This seems 
rather arbitrary ; and it is good to find the modern 
translators Inconsistent, with the exception of 
Weymouth, who has ‘ but one—that is God,’ in each 
case. In 27, Moffatt and Goodspeed agree with 
the rendering of ‘but God alone.’ Torrey and 
Lamsa have ‘but (except) God only’ This all 
comes to practically the same thing ; but in trans- 
lating 1018 there-are the following variations : 


‘No one is good, no one, but God’ (Moffatt). 

“No one is good but God’ (Goodspeed). 

* Only one is good, namely God ’ (Torrey). 

* There is no one who is good, except the one God’ 
(Lamsa). 


Curiously enough, Lamsa does not apparently 
recognize his translation in 1018 as differing from 
that of the ordinary versions.£ Perhaps he just 
‘felt’ that ‘ except the one God’ was the right way 
of putting it, just as the Syriac teacher in Jerusalem 
was certain that ‘ Who can forgive sins, except the 
one God ?’ was the only way of rendering Mk 27. 
The phrase itself does not seem to have interested 
the commentators overmuch, although the Semitic 
stress on the divine unity, referred to (again) in 
Mk 1279, does have some attention in that context. 
St. Luke, however, seems to have thought there was 
a difference as between the two occurrences of the 
phrase, or he would surely have altered «fs in the 
second case to pdvos as well.? Perhaps it was he 
who really set the ball rolling towards the usual 
interpretation of Mk 27, and then for some reason 
or other decided against changing in 1018. But what 
if Lamsa is right in his instinctive rendering ? 
And if he is right in this second case, why should he 
have followed the traditional interpretation in the 
first ? If ‘ There is no one who is good, except the 
One God,’ rightly construes Mk 1018, why should 

* The Gospels from Aramaic, 88. 
7 Unless ‘ D’ is correct at Mk 2”. 
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not ‘ Who can forgive sins except the One God ?’ 
be the correct interpretation of 27? 

Perhaps we have a key in Dr. Torrey’s ren devies 
of Mt 191”, where he translates: ‘ Why do you ask 
me about the good thing? The good is one.’ He 
adds that ‘ as the parallels in Mk and Lk show, the 
saying was misinterpreted almost from the first.’ 
He thinks that ‘the good is one’ was ‘too philo- 
sophical’ for popular audiences—hence came a 
reconstruction in the Matthean text based on 
Mark and Luke.t Surely, however, if Dr. Torrey is 
correct in his criticism, the sentence might just as 
well be read the other way round, and give us ‘ the 
one is good.’ This is the order of both Greek and 
Latin columns of the Codex Bezae. There could 
hardly be any doubt in the mind of any hearer of 
the story, who had a Semitic background, that by 
“the one’ was meant God ; and this would not be 
the only time in the First Gospel, where the Jewish 
evasion of pronouncing the name of God was 
recognized. If this is the right interpretation, 
however, is the formula in Matthew so very different 
from that in Mark and Luke with the adoption of 
Lamsa’s rendering? In Matthew there is the 
straightforward statement, ‘the one is good’; in 
Mark and Luke we have, perhaps, the more natural 
way of putting things in the near east, the great 
negation succeeded by the greater affirmation. 
‘There is no deity at all, except Allah,’ the pious 
Muslim has been saying for generations every day. 
‘There is no one who is good, except God,’ said 
Jesus to one au fait with the precepts of the Torah. 

There is no definite article either in Aramaic or 
Syriac which may account both for its occurrences 
and non-occurrences in the Greek. Mark has it in 
both cases; Luke is doubtful in the second. But 
it is really immaterial. On the other hand, if 
there is anything in the suggestion that in 6 @eds 
we have the Markan interpretation of «fs for Roman 
readers, it is more understandable why he should 
insert the article before ®eds as rightly meaning 
God, the insistence on whose unity seems to have 
been a common and necessary feature of the early 
preaching of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. And 
to translate «ls as ‘alone’ or ‘only’ is surely 
redundant. It adds nothing. The Muslim might 
just as well say, ‘ There is no deity but Allah alone,’ 
but this would not be any clearer than the simpler 
statement. It is worth while perhaps noting in 
this connexion the introductory words of Surat al 
Ikhlas, ‘ Say, Allah (he) is one,’ where the word for 
one is closely allied to the Syriac form, but only 


1The Four Gospels, ad. 
Gospels, 16, 20. 


loc. and Our Translated 
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occurs in respect-of Allah in this passage in the 
Qur’an.? This Sura is in the first Meccan group and 
dates therefore from the early preaching days when 
Muhammad was in very close touch with the Jews. 

Otherwise the word used in the Qur’an for the 
‘one God’ is ‘Wahid, the more usual form. 
‘Wahid’ is the sixty-sixth of the ninety-nine 
beautiful names of Allah, and there are six occa- 
sions of its occurrence in this connexion. All are 
in suras belonging to the second or third Meccan 
group, in the years immediately preceding the 
Hijra, and the word is followed each time by the 


epithet ‘Qahhar’ (conqueror), both words being 
definite. There are, however, fifteen occasions when 
‘Wahid’ is used indefinitely, not with Allah but 


with ’zlah. Twelve of these are in the nominative 
case ; three in the accusative. Allah is supposed 
by some people to have arisen by the contracting 
of ‘ Al-ilah’ (the deity) ; but since the Syriac word 
for God was Alohoh, others have felt it more probable 
that it was taken straight over into Islam from 
Syriac-speaking Christianity. In any case there 
is both Jewish and Christian monotheism at the 
back of the Islamic insistence on the unity of God. 

Thus Dr. Torrey in The Jewish Background of 
Islam: ‘The strict monotheism, which has always 
been characteristic of Islam, was nowhere more 
sharply pronounced than in the Koran. It was not 
a new idea in pagan Arabia, but the extraordinary 
emphasis given to the doctrine by Muhammad was 
the result of Jewish teaching.’ 3 

Over the similarity between Allah and Alohoh, 
Professor Bell writes: ‘That the name Allah is 
borrowed I should not like to assert categorically. 
We sometimes find the proper Arabic form alilah, 
and Allah may have arisen by contraction. Still 
it is very like the Syriac term Alaha, and that 
Christian form of the name and the Christian idea, 
penetrating along with it, had probably some 
influence on the ideas of the Arabs and upon the 
form which their name for the supreme deity 
assumed.’ 4 

It is besides worth noting that the word ‘ al- 
gahhar, ‘the conqueror, is always used of Allah 
in direct connexion with ‘ al-wahid, the implication 
probably being that Allah, the One, had obtained 
His supremacy over the other gods of Arabia, and, 
as has been noted, these verses containing the 


words ‘ al-wahid’ and ‘ al-gahhar’ occur in suras 
2Sura 112. Arabic ‘’Ahad’: Syriac ‘Had.’ The 
word ‘ Allah’ is unpluralizable. 
*P. 54 


4 The Origin of Islam in its Christian Environment, 
54- 
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which belong to the Meccan period of Muhammad’s 
activity, when his main concern was the establish- 
ment of the divine unity. There is another small 
point which concerns the actual pronunciation of the 
Syriac and Arabic words for God. In his The 
‘Phonetics of Arabic Canon Gairdner calls attention 
to the fact that only in the divine name do the 
Arab phoneticians recognize a ‘velarised’ ‘L,’ 
otherwise when the thick sound occurs, it is due 
to the presence in the word of one or other of the 
heavy letters. A similar phenomenon occurs in the 
Syriac ALowoH, when the a-sound is broadened 
deliberately when the word is used for the One 
God, as opposed to those ‘ there be that are called 
gods.’ The same idea occurs in the lengthening 
of the ordinary Arabic word for ‘ father’ in order 
to express the idea of the Heavenly Father, when a 
“madda’ is placed over the alif1 Whether there 
is any greater connexion between these factors other 
than that of a common Semitic feeling it may be 
unwise to decide. But the facts remain whatever 
the interpretation. 

It is true also that the phrase ‘ wahdahu’ 2 
occurs six times in the Qur’an more or less in the 
sense in which St. Luke interprets St. Mark’s «ls 
by using povos. These instances, however, do 
not appear in contexts that concern what Allah 
is or what Allah does, but whether He alone by 
Himself is believed in or worshipped. But every 
Muslim knows that in His nature and His attributes 
and His actions Allah is unique; and this deep- 
seated conviction is owed to a surrounding Judaism 
and Christianity more than to any other factors— 
and supremely to Judaism. The ‘ unforgivable 
sin’ so far as Islam is concerned is shirk, or the 
joining of other gods or anything else with Allah? 
It was indeed some such doctrine as this that, with 
all its ramifications, was so ingrained in the hearts 
of the Scribes and Pharisees when our Lord said to 
the paralytic, ‘Thy sins be forgiven thee,’ that 
their natural reaction was ‘ This man blasphemeth,’ 
not just because He said that He could forgive 
sins, but because the very suggestion militated 
against the conviction of the divine unity. ‘ Who 
can forgive sins but the one God ?’ 

So, too, in the second case (and Swete is certainly 
correct in saying that the stress is on dyads and 
not on the pronoun) if goodness is the attribute of 
the One God, the questioner over eternal life had 
to be reminded of the seriousness of his use of the 
word ‘good.’ It could not be employed lightly. 


1 This is of course a Christian device. 
2° By himself ’—‘ only.’ 
arose ern 28: 
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Goodness was predicated of the One God ; that. was 
known from the Psalms and the Prophets, even 
from Chronicles ; the man who used the term must 
be aware that ‘there is none good save the One 
God.’ There is surely reason for the suggestion 
that this is a possible rendering of the words, 
especially in the light of the third reference to the 
divine unity in Mk 127°, with the quotation from 
Deuteronomy, ‘The Lord our God, the Lord is 
one’; and the answer of the scribe, recorded only 
in Mark, ‘ Of a truth thou hast said that he is one 
and there is none other save he.’ The great fact 
was that of God’s unity ; and the passage in Mk 12 
reinforces both what the Scribes had reasoned in 
their hearts, and the solemn words of the Master 
to the would-be seeker after eternal life. 

In pleading, however, that ‘ except the one God’ 
may be the possibly right translation of «i wn «is 
@eos, it is worth noting in support of this that the 
‘Newcastle Bible,’ published in 1811, with a text 
based on that of the London Polyglot, reads the 
Arabic al-Wahid after Allah both in Mk 27 and 
Mk 1o!8. Over a century previously for Maronite 
Christians a copy of the New Testament was 
produced in Rome in Arabic and Syriac in parallel 
columns and here again in both contexts the same 
translation (possibly direct from Syriac) is to be 


noted. ‘Who can forgive sins, except the one 
God?’ ‘There is none good, except the one 
God.’ Though one of these books is the work of 


Roman Catholic and the other of Protestant 
scholarship, it is probable that the text of the 
Gospels goes back to older documents. The 
‘Newcastle Bible’ would be ultimately derived 
from the Paris Polyglot, when Syriac was printed 
for the first time; and the Arabic-Syriac N.T. 
to a text published in Rome in 1591. 

Possibly it may be legitimate to go farther back 
still and suggest‘that in the original reaction of the 
Scribes and Pharisees in Capernaum, they murmured 
no more than ‘ Who can forgive sins but the One’ 
and that 6 @eés was just another of those Markan 
comments, which we have come to know from 
Turner and others, that the Evangelist made for 
the sake of clarity where his Roman readers were 


-concerned. Similarly what our Lord said to the 


questioner was, ‘There is none good save the 
one.’ Does not this bring the statement into line 
with the Matthean variation, ‘The one is good’? 
The form of the statement with eds omitted is 


“Catalogue of Printed Bibles, I1., 20f., 63, 68. 
Luther also followed this rendering in Mk 1018; 
Mt 1917; Lk 181%, but regarded it as a variant in 
Mk 27. 
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just as Semitic as with its insertion. That there 
is no textual evidence for the suggestion that 
6 @eés is a Markan note interpreting «fs [just as 
6 maryp is placed after é88d for Roman readers] + 
must be admitted, but not without reference being 
made to the Origenic quotations of Mk 1018 and 
the reading of Pater in Lk 181° in the Latin of the 
Codex Bezae. But it is certainly worth noting that 
this suggestion is borne out by the Arabic version 
of Tatian’s Diatessaron, which in Mk 1o!® reads 
‘al-Wahid Allah.’ This is a most unusual con- 
struction in Arabic, where the adjective normally 
follows the noun; so that in this sentence gram- 
matically the word ‘al-Wahid’ (the one) comes to 
be an adjective used as a noun, and the following 
Allah is another noun used in explanation. Is there 
not support here for our suggestion ? There is the 
other passage in Mark, where our Lord quotes 
Deuteronomy to ‘ one of the scribes,’ and in answer 
to the well-known statement that ‘The Lord our 
God, the Lord is one,’ the scribe replies, ‘ Thou hast 
well said that he is one; and there is none other 
but he. ® This form of statement corresponds 
closely to the creed of Islam; particularly in its 
possibly original form, ‘There is none but he.’ 
Time and again we meet with this phrase in the 
Qur’an.4 This is just another instance of the 
passing on to Islam of the passionate devotion to 
the divine unity that characterized the Jews of 
Arabia, who seem to have shared in the national 
propensity for not mentioning unnecessarily the 
name of God, and whose monotheism stood out 
against the background of Arabian polytheism 

1 Mk 149°, 

3 Mk 1229-32, 


2 Ciasca’s Edition, 50, 109. 
42.2. Suta 225, 
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in a way that influenced the young Muhammad 
very deeply. Islam ever since his day has claimed 
to hold the doctrine of the divine unity in its 
purest form. This of course is really very question- 
able as life for the Muslim has worked out ; but the 
verbal simplicity of the Muslim Creed still remains— 
the combination of the great negation ‘ There is no 
deity,’ with the greater affirmation ‘except Allah.’ 
But the pioneering was not Islam’s, for Judaism 
had already passed on the glowing and the growing 
conviction to the first Christians. So St. Paul to 
the Galatians with his ‘ A mediator is not a mediator 
of one, but God is one,’ > or, St. James to the 
Dispersion with his ‘Thou believest that God is 
one; the demons also believe and shudder ’—an 
inheritance this not from the Nazareth home but 
from a common Semitic background that yet lies 
behind the near east and what the near east has 
given to the west. ® There are other instances too 
in the New Testament,’ but with this inheritance 
it is surely warrantable to seek to find expression 
of the great conviction not only in the Epistles 
but in the Gospels—more especially the earliest. 
Some of the MSS. and versions have been doing their 
best to keep this common article of belief to the 
fore in the conversations of the Christ. It probably 
would not come amiss if in all our Christian relation- 
ship with Islam and Judaism to-day we retained 
the crystal-clear insistence, characteristic of the 
New Testament on the Christian belief in ‘ The one 
God,’ not forgetting the gloss of Origen and the 
Codex Bezae, ‘ Father.’ 


5 Gal 37°. 
6 Ja 21°, cf. Qur’an suras 4678 and 72*=. 
Be pina’ 7%. Tia 
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WirainiBus Puerizque. 
How we got our English New Testament. 


By REVEREND JouN O. Barrett, M.A., 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


“Search the scriptures.’—Jn 539. 


AsoutT four hundred years ago there lived in one 
of the lovely Cotswold villages of Gloucestershire 
a young man whose name was William Tyndale. 
He was private tutor to the little sons of Sir John 


Walsh, a country gentleman. Sometimes he 
preached too, for he was also a clergyman. As he 
moved about in the county he became more and 
more impressed and saddened by the ignorance of 
the clergymen. Some of them did not even know 
who was the author of the Lord’s Prayer. It was 
no wonder that religion was in a bad way, and that 
the fact that Jesus had come to be the Saviour of 
the world seemed to make little or no difference 
to men’s lives. The real root of the trouble was 
that very few people knew anything about the New 
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Testament, for there was no copy of it in English 
which they could read. Young William Tyndale, 
who had studied at the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and was a very good scholar, made up 
his mind that he would bring the New Testament 
to his countrymen by translating it into English. 
One day he was talking over the matter with a 
learned man, who said it was more important to 
have the Pope’s law than God’s law. This was part 
of Tyndale’s reply to him: ‘ If God spare my life, 
ere many years I will cause the boy that driveth 
the plough shall know more of the Scripture than 
thou dost.’ But he had set himself a difficult and 
indeed a dangerous task, for there was a law to the 
effect that nobody must translate the Scriptures 
on his own authority. Tyndale must therefore 
find some powerful friend who would help him. 
He decided to go to the new Bishop of London, 
for what he had heard of him made him think 
he would be friendly. But Bishop Tunstall gave 
no encouragement to Tyndale, perhaps because he 
was afraid of becoming too closely connected with 
a new movement which was unpopular in some 
quarters. Tyndale, however, found one good friend 
in London, a cloth merchant named Humphrey 
Monmouth, who took him into his home for six 
months, and then helped him to go to Germany, 
where he would be safer, have greater freedom to 
do his translating, and where printing was more 
advanced than in England. At last Tyndale 
finished his translation of the New Testament into 
English and got it printed. Copies of it were 
brought to England secretly. Some of them were 
seized and burned, but soon English people got to 
know about the book, and more and more copies of 
it found their way into English homes, and were 
eagerly read. 

William Tyndale continued to live abroad for 
the most part, for safety’s sake, for he had many 
enemies. He spent his time translating parts of 
the Old Testament, and in revising his New Testa- 
ment, most of which is still part of our New Testa- 
ment to-day, so finely did Tyndale do his work. 
But his enemies pursued him abroad, and at last 
he was betrayed and imprisoned, and finally con- 
demned to die as a heretic. Such was the sincerity 
and goodness of his life that, during his imprison- 
ment of a year and a half, his keeper, the keeper’s 
daughter, and others of his household became con- 
vinced Christians. During that time his love of the 
Bible was as strong as ever. In one of his letters 
he asked to be allowed to have a lamp in the evening, 
and ‘the Hebrew Bible, Hebrew dictionary, and 
Hebrew grammar, that I may pass the time in that 
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study.’ When William Tyndale was taken out to 
die he must have been still longing that the people 
of England might have the Bible in their own tongue, 
for his last recorded words were the prayer : ‘ Lord, 
open the King of England’s eyes.’ We can rejoice 
that his prayer was answered, for within two years 
King Henry the Eighth had ordered through his 
minister, Thomas Cromwell, that a large copy of 
the Bible in English was to be placed in every 
parish church in England. This was in 1538, just 
four hundred years ago, and wherever the event 
is celebrated, as it will be all over England this 
year, the name of heroic William Tyndale will be 
remembered with gratitude. 


Heat, Light, and Sound. 


By THE REVEREND F. G. Hastinecs, B.A., 
DERBY. 


“TI am the light of the world.’—Jn 812, 


I want to tell you an interesting thing that I saw 
in a sick-room recently. Beside the fireplace there 
was an electric socket, in which was placed the 
usual electric plug. The strange thing was, that 
instead of the usual one coiled wire coming from 
it, there were three. Three coiled wires from one 
plug! The first, a rather stout wire, ran to the 
electric radiator, which was on, and which gave out 
a delightful warmth. The second, a thinner wire 
this time, ran to a small table-lamp, which sent 
forth a comfortably shaded light. The third wire 
ran to the wireless set, and this was turned on to 
give us the Children’s Hour. So, you see, we had in 
that room, at one and the same time, heat, light, and 
sound, and the unique thing is—they all came 
from the one source, from the one electric plug ! 

Now, as you all know, heat, light, and sound 
are three of the most important things in the world. 
We just could not live without them. But they 
are very important, too, in another way. They 
are important for joy and happiness. Sometimes 
you say that a person is warm-hearted, by which 
you mean that she is kind, and loving, and friendly. 
People who are cold, who are shrivelled and miser- 
able, can make life very unhappy. So we must 
have warmth. And we must have light, too. You 
may not like dictation, and spelling, and arithmetic, 
but you would know very little without them. 
Your mind would be very dark, and you would not 
be able to make your way very far in life. And more 
still, if you did not know what was right, and good, 
and true, you would be in a yet sadder plight. 
People would not trust you, because you did wrong 
things. And we must also have sound as well. It 
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is no use having warm, kind feelings if you cannot 
tell them to others ; it is no use knowing what is 
good if you cannot speak it forth. 

Now, the wonderful thing is this—you and I 
can get all these things from one source by con- 
necting our lives with one Person. And that Person 
is Jesus. 

Do you know why Jesus came to this earth? 
Well, the answer is that God sent Him because 
‘He so loved the world.’ He came to bring us the 
warmth of God’s friendliness. And do you know 
that Jesus once said, ‘ I am the light of the world’ ? 
He was a wonderful Teacher, and if you walk in the 
light of His teaching you will never miss your way 
in life. And do you know that when Jesus’ disciples 
were bothered as to what they should say about 
Him to others, He told them not to worry, but He 
would tell them the words that they should speak ? 

So, you see, the one electric plug that conveyed 
the heat, and the light, and the sound, teaches me, 
and I hope teaches you too, that the loving warmth 
of our heart, and the light of our mind, and the 
words of our mouth, we may all receive from our 
one Lord, whose name is Jesus Christ. 


The EGristian Pear. 
FourtH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


Thought and Conduct; A Sermon for the Young. 


‘ The peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall guard your hearts and your thoughts in Christ 
Jesus. . . . Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honourable, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely . . . think on these things.’—Ph 47: § (R.V.). 


It would require a bold man to undertake the 
oversight of an intricate and delicate piece of 
machinery without some knowledge of the forces 
with which he had to work. For if he did accept 
the risk, at any moment his ignorance of the action 
of steam or of electricity might bring upon him a 
disaster of the first magnitude. 

Every day of our lives we have to administer a 
piece of mechanism far more delicate and more 
intricate than that of the engineer—that wonderful 
piece of mechanism, composed of thought and feeling 
and will, that we call our mind. 

It does not matter what the action may be—good 
or bad, easy or difficult—we always reach it by the 
same three steps. First, there is the simple idea of 
the action in our mind ; next, the feeling of pleasure 
it inspires changes the mere idea of it into a desire 
for it; then the desire for it has to fight against 
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rival desires, until, having finally proved itself the 
strongest, it gives its orders to our will, and the 
will records the necessary resolve. 

At the moment in which we havetochoose between — 
rival lines of conduct our actual choice is directed 
by our strongest desire. One man decides to steal, 
because his desire for the object to be stolen is 
stronger than his desire to be honest; another 
man decides to resist the temptation to theft, 
because his desire to be honest is stronger than his — 
desire to increase his possessions. The key to right 
action is to learn in every choice of our life to make 
the right desire the strongest one. That brings 
us to the very centre of the problem of conduct. 
How do we make one desire in our life stronger than 
another ? The answer is, we do so by means of our " 
thoughts. If we call to mind anything that we 
particularly desire we see at once that it is some- 
thing to the attractiveness of which we have often 
directed our thoughts. As we all know, the man 
who has a strong desire to excel as a sportsman 
is the man who has thought a great deal about the 
attractions of sport. Within the various sub- 
divisions of sport, the man who is eager to be a 
fine cricketer is the man who has thought a great 
deal about the attractions of cricket. 

A man with an ambition to be an engineer is 
one who has repeatedly thought about motors and 
machinery ; a man who has a strong desire to be 
a politician or a missionary is one who has given 
protracted thought to these careers; a man who 
is powerfully allured by certain sins is one who 
has dwelt much upon them in his thoughts. The 
fact is that the longer and more often we think 
about the attractiveness of any course of conduct 
whatever, the more commanding position we give 
to it in our own desires. Plainly, therefore, it is 
in our own power to make any desire we please the 
strongest desire for our mind by allowing our 
thoughts to dwell long enough and often enough 
upon its advantages.1 

In our text a guardianship of thought is promised 
to us. It is very suggestive that the root of this 
word translated ‘peace’ has the significance of 
‘to join.’ A joining has taken place, an adjustment 
between the soul and God. Conscious friendship 
with Him is indispensable to peace of heart. And 
then it is peace within ourselves, the harmonizing 
of our impulses. Love is the only worthy power to 
which thought really yields control, and if God’s 
love is continually shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Spirit, then we shall know something of 
a controlled and purified thought-life. 


1H. Bisseker, The Way of Discipleship, 104. 
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This does not mean that we shall be delivered 
from the necessity of conflict. But stronger than 
all assaulting evil is the promised guardianship. 
The figure is that of a siege. The life is surrounded 
by subtle foes seeking to gain an entrance. Un- 
worthy, unholy, defiling thoughts are at the gates, 
cunningly seeking to gain an entrance. But within, 
peace stands as sleepless sentinel and guard. We 
may personalize the phrase, for Christ is Himself 
the peace of God, and the promised protection is 
‘in Christ Jesus.’ We are under Christ’s guardian- 
ship. He stands as sentinel at the door of the 
citadel of the heart. 

Assuming that we have yielded ourselves to the 
Lord, and are now relying upon His promise to 
undertake the responsibility of guarding our hearts 
and our thoughts, we are enjoined to think on 
“whatsoever things are true, honest, lovely, and 
of good report.’ Christ does not supersede our 
own activities, but rather strengthens them, and 
to us is committed the task of crowding out the 
evil by the good, always in reliance upon His 
imparted strength.1 

It does not follow that when we first face any 
particular choice our desire for the right course of 
action is the stronger. We may as yet be far more 
powerfully attracted by the thought of the wrong 
action. Even then it is in our power to make what 
is at first the weaker desire the stronger one. All 
that we need to do is to turn our thoughts resolutely 
away from the attractiveness of the evil course and 
to centre them resolutely upon the attractiveness 
of the better one—to let our mind dwell steadily 
and immovably upon the reasons for being truthful 
or honourable or pure or unselfish, as the case may 
be. The longer and the more intensely we do that, 
the weaker the evil desire will become and the 
more powerful will grow the better desire, until, 
in the end, the better desire will be found to have 
become the stronger of the two and so the right 
decision be assured. All this is possible to us in 
every temptation of our life. The key to victory 
lies in the management of our thoughts. 

Dr. G. Steven tells that in his boyhood he was 
taken to see a famous quarry. Over what appeared 
to him a great gulf there had been made a. pathway 
one plank broad for wheel-barrows, and over that 
perilous path quarrymen were wheeling loads of 
earth. He asked how the thing was possible, and a 
quarryman explained that he was able to wheel the 
barrow without stumbling by fixing his eye on the 
farther goal. He did not ignore the gulf and the 
danger ; certainly did not deny their existence ; 

1G. S. Johnson, Digging the Old Wells, 63. 
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he was aware of them. It was because of their 
presence that he kept his eye fixed on the goal. 
But it was his concentrated attention on that that 
kept him safe. 

But we need not wait until the moment of choice 
is upon us. All our life we are building up our 
desires by means of our thoughts. The degree of 
strength with which our better and our worse 
desires will go into action at any moment of tempta- 
tion is being determined for us beforehand—by the 
thoughts we now are cherishing at every moment. 
If day after day our thoughts are pure and cour- 
ageous and unselfish, our better desires are con- 
tinually gaining a new strength: if, on the other 
hand, our daily thoughts are gross and cowardly 
and self-seeking, a more powerful hold upon us is 
continually being granted to our evil desires. 
Therefore, above all things else in life let us guard 
our secret thoughts. It is not easy. This is a battle 
that all men have to fight. There is something in 
our nature that incites us—as it seems, without 
encouragement—to thoughts that are selfish and 
untrue and unworthy of our manhood. 

But allow no compromise here. Be absolutely 
firm in resisting evil thoughts, and cherish only 
thoughts that are true and uplifting. The thoughts 
that we cherish will decide the entire issue of our 
life. It is at this point that we are fighting the 
critical battle of our existence. Therefore, ‘ what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honourable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely . . . 
think on these things.’ 


Firra SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
Work. 


* Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work.’— 
Ex 20°. ; 


‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.’ 
But, also, ‘six days shalt thou labour and do all 
thy work.’ That is not the emphasis of the com- 
mandment, no doubt; but there is a kind of 
assumption in it. In old days the Sabbath-breaker 
was dealt with—faithfully. But the casual gentle- 
man, who forgot that six-sevenths of the week was 
meant for work, the good-naturedly lazy, the 
dilettante, and the ineffective half-doer have scarcely 
come to their own in the matter of ecclesiastical 
rebuke. 

Now, in that estimate of ethical proportion we 
have not caught the Spirit of Jesus. He somewhat 
shocked the more rigid of His own day. He helped 
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people on the Sabbath. It was one of the reasons 
why they killed Him. On the other hand, not the 
most rigid of them could suggest a suspicion against 
Him, that He failed to keep the command that 
there are six days in which we ought to work. How 
He worked! There were occasions when He had 
not time even for His meals. Therein, he was only 
in accord with the great Spirit, whom He revealed 
to us. ‘My Father worketh hitherto and I work.’ 
How ceaselessly, how restlessly, God works in 
Nature. Every spring, every summer, speak to us 
of the constantly exerted energy of God. Whatever 
else we may say about earth, it is the sphere of a 
constant labour. 

We may, therefore, conclude from the example 
of Jesus and from the example of Nature, which 
both reveal the will of God, that God intends us to 
appreciate that this is a command, laid upon our 
consciences, that, up to the limit of our power, 
we shall labour and do all our work. God wants us 
to do things. To that will of His, He would have 
a willing assent. From us He wants a love of work 
and a power of work. Even when it is irksome, 
He would have from us a recognition that it is 
good, and an intention and a zeal to perform it. 

Ruskin, in the Crown of Wild Olive, tells that 
mankind may be divided into two main sections— 
those who work by preference and those who play 
by preference; and that the distinction between 
these two sets depends, not so much on the things 
that they do, as upon the spirit in which they do 
them. There is implied in the conception of work, 
the selection of an end towards which we endeavour. 

And we find ourselves faced with the fact that 
there is an end, in this life, which we select—our 
profession ; and there is an end, beyond this life, 
imposed upon us—character. Moreover, we soon 
come to see that the selection of an end in life as it 
is, and of effort towards it, is a potent contributory 
means towards the achieving of the end which 
stretches beyond this life, the end which is given 
us by God, namely, the achieving of a right state of 
being. What is needed on our part is practical 
assent to this arrangement. It is an arrangement, 
whereby, if we are to glorify God and enjoy Him 
for ever, we are—unless He puts some special 
obstacle in our way, such as ill-health—to choose 
some piece of work to do in this world and to do 
it hard. 

With due recognition of this fact, the right 
Christian, who purposes to achieve that state of 
character which glorifies God, will have certain 
attitudes and faculties developing within him. 
He will have a right scorn of idleness in all its forms. 
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Progress depends on effort. It depends on 


men who fare 
Lockmouthed, a match in lungs and thews 
For this fierce angel of the air 
To twist with him and take his bruise. 


The development of ourselves and of the race 
will only come in answer to strong, strenuous 
effortfulness. 

Idleness 
Is chief mistresse 
Of vices all. 


At any rate, it is the companion of vices all. It is 
the characteristic of the man who is the sport of the 
stimulus of the moment. It is the mother of waste— 
waste of faculty, waste of possibility of service. 
Does a man, who is frittering away his time, ever 
consider what the future may have in store for 
him ? Some day, perhaps at the day of judgment, 
but certainly some day, he will come up against 
his might-have-been. A voice will say, ‘I gave 
thee five talents ; where are the five thou mightest 
have gained in trading?’ And he will see his life 
as it should have been. Perhaps he might have 
added to human knowledge, or guided human 
affairs, or flashed, through the dark, arrows of 
lightnings. This one and that one might have 
arisen to call him blessed. All this he had power for, 
and he threw it away. What for? For a handful 
of gold? Oh! dear me, no! For nothing so worth 
while. For a morning in an easy-chair, a diligent 
reading of the daily paper, a little more sleep, a 
little more slumber, a stroll from nowhere in par- 
ticular to nowhere else in particular, and utter 
boredom to season it withal. This he got in exchange 
for life and service and work with God ! 

There is no question that it is a right assent to 


work that gives a dignified meaning to life. When 


we choose work, and set ourselves to do it, then 
life becomes a great thing, provided we see our 
work in the light of the eternal. The Lord’s Day 
stands at the beginning of the week: after it come - 
the six days of labour. But over them a light is 
cast from the presence of God, which dominates all. 
‘The Lord of Love came down from above to live 
with the men that work.’ And His presence, 
as a felt companionship, gives an extraordinary 
dignity to a life of effort. For we are fellow-— 
workers with God. Through our work, certainly, 
in the development of character; but also 7m our 
work, All honest work, useful in the world for 
right ends, is work with God. 

And yet it is hard for some to get that inspiration. 
‘ They also serve who only stand and wait.’ But 
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if one is on a bed of pain, shut out from the world’s 
energy, it must be hard to believe it. Or, if the 
work is routine—a work that in bitterness a man 
thinks he could get a calculating machine to do 
better—it must be hard to believe it. Many a man 
must be thankful that the spheres of voluntary 
service and of family life come to suggest more 
vividly co-operation with God. All those, to whom 
the thought of co-operation with God in their tasks 
can come easily and copiously, should be grateful 
men. 

A great opportunity of service is the very wine of 
life. But, indeed, there is scarce one to whom a 
worthy chance of doing is not given. ‘ Life is but 
a little holding lent to a mighty labour.’ Believe 
that. ‘ We are one with heaven and the stars, when 
life is spent to serve God’s aim.’ Believe that. 
And we shall not fail of a reward, a reward given 
to them that in work win honour and sweet rest. 
It is the reward of a quiet spirit that knows its 
harbourage, and of entrance into life that is life 
indeed.t 


SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION. 
Prayer. 
‘ When ye pray.’—Mt 6’. 

There can be no doubt at all that the activity we 
call ‘ prayer’ is the very heart of religion, so that it 
would be true to say that if we were to write a 
history of prayer throughout the ages we should 
at the same time have really written a history of 
religion. What marks off a religious person from 
every other kind of person is the fact that the 
religious person makes definite time in his life for 
prayer. And what marks off a religious gathering 
from every other kind of gathering is the fact that 
at certain moments in that gathering the leader 
says, ‘ Let us pray.’ 

Now, of course, there are to-day hosts of people 
who do not pray, or who at least do not make a 
regular habit of prayer. How are we going to 
answer the person who insists he has tried prayer 
and has found from practical experience that it 
makes no difference at all? First of all, and most 
important of all, we should try to make clear to 
him what prayer really is. And perhaps the best 
way to do that is to begin by making clear to him 
what prayer is not. 

For one thing, prayer is not a quick and easy way 
of getting things for ourselves which otherwise we 
would not get. This idea of prayer is really quite 
childish, and yet numbers of apparently intelligent 
people seem to think that this is all we mean by 

1J. R. P. Sclater, The Enterprise of Life, 208. 
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prayer. Mr. H. G. Wells, in his Autobiography, 
tells how in his first book-keeping examination 
he could not get his accounts to balance. The time 
was creeping on, so he prayed furiously to God to 
help him. No answer came. ‘All right, God, 
he tells us he said to himself, ‘don’t catch me 
praying again.’ Prayer is not, let it be emphasized, 
simply a quick and easy way of getting what 
otherwise we cannot get. If it were, it would be 
thoroughly bad for us. We should not develop at 
all, but remain petted, spoilt children all our days. 

Are we, then, never to ask God for things at all ? 
Is petition altogether to be cut out of our prayers ? 
The answer would seem to be that we have 
a right to pray only for those things for which 
we can imagine Jesus, in our position, praying. 
That is what prayer ‘in the name of Jesus’ or 
‘through Jesus Christ our Lord’ really means. It 
means passing all our desires through the mesh 
of His central purpose, for us and the world, and 
that purpose is our growth in Christ-likeness of 
character and the world’s baptism into His spirit. 
A medical missionary, for instance, convinced that 
an extension of his hospital is in line with God’s 
purpose, has a right to pray for the necessary money 
to be forthcoming and a right to expect an answer 
to his prayer. But the saintliest souls would confess, 
that as they get older they find themselves praying 
less and less for things, for material blessings, even 
blessings like physical health. They find themselves 
more and more content to leave these things in 
God’s hands ; but what they do pray is that, what- 
ever happens to them of joy or of sorrow, of success 
or of failure, they may be kept humble and brave, 
quiet and glad, hopeful and believing. 

Prayer is not just an amiable soliloquy with 
ourselves, a convenient and rather efficient form of 
mind-culture. Prayer, conceived like this, Dr. 
Fosdick suggests, can best be put in the form of a 
parable. ‘Two boys were sent out into the fields 
to dig for hidden treasure, and all day long they 
worked in vain. In the evening, coming home 
weary and disappointed, their father met them, 
and comforted them by saying, ‘“‘ After all, you did 
get something ; the digging itself was good exercise.”’’ 

So we come to our definition of what prayer 
really is. It is not a quick and easy way of getting 
things from God. It is not a mere form of mind- 
culture. It is rather that activity whereby a person 
who is trying to live the Christ-life seeks to open 
up his mind and heart to the promised help and 
guidance of God. It is not a matter of vehemently 
pleading and pleading, of entreating and entreating, 
as though God were unwilling to help: it is rather 
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a matter of being still and quietly waiting and 
allowing Him to do for us and in us that which we 
need. 

If this, then, be the real purpose of prayer, 
how should we order our own prayer life? Obvi- 
ously it should be regular. ‘When you cannot 
pray as you would, pray as you can.’ And how 
are we going to spend our prayer time? It should 
begin with a quiet affirming to ourselves of all that 
God is, and has been, and still can be. This can be 
done by reading over a hymn or a psalm, by reading 
over some of the great promises from the Gospels 
and the Epistles, by reading over a prayer from 
some of the more recent collections like Dr. Orchard’s 
The Temple or Professor John Baillie’s A Diary of 
Private Prayer ; and some of us seem to get more 
help when we do this reading aloud. Then we 
should be still for a moment, completely relaxed, 
just resting our souls in God, breathing in, as it 
were, the atmosphere of His presence. Then, very 
quietly but very confidently, we should spread 
out our day before Him. Finally, there should 
be another moment of quiet waiting, to listen for 
anything He has to say to us, and then perhaps 
the Lord’s Prayer or some Doxology. 

‘Until we realize’ writes Evelyn Underhill, 
‘that it is better, more useful, to spend, let us say, 
the odd ten minutes in the morning in feeling and 
finding the Eternal than in flicking the newspaper— 
that this will send us off to the day’s work really 
endowed with new power of dealing with circum- 
stances—we have not begun to live the life of the 
Spirit or found the power of doing our best work, 
whatever it may be.’ And here is Mrs. Sidney 
Webb’s testimony: ‘ During the ten years inter- 
vening between my mother’s death and my father’s 
death and my own marriage, crucial years during 
which I acquired the art of a social investigator, 
experienced intense emotional strain, and persisted 
in continuous intellectual toil under adverse circum- 
stances, it was the habit of prayer which enabled 
me to survive, and to emerge relatively sound in 
body and sane in mind.’ 

But there is prayer not only for ourselves. There 
is prayer for others as well, what we call ‘ inter- 
cession.’ Does this make any difference? When 
we pray for a person who is ill, who is in some 
anguish of mind or spirit, who is being sorely 
tempted, do we in any way alter that person’s 
situation ? Most surely we do. But not by calling 
God’s attention to some emergency which He has 
apparently overlooked, but rather by opening up 
another channel along which His saving help can 
move. ‘I never visited Bishop Gore,’ wrote a 
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prominent Quaker after the Bishop’s death, ‘ with- 


out feeling a new or closer liaison with the Eternal, 
a strengthening of the hands of God.’ And a 
leading London society hostess said that she had 
never spent any time in the company of Alice 
Meynell, the poetess, without feeling afterwards 
that she must go away to a church and pray. Both 
these people, Bishop Gore and Alice Meynell, lived 
so close to God that they were able, by the very 
atmosphere they spread, to mediate His presence to 
others. 

Now it seems that when we really pray for a 
person, we put round that person a kind of God- 
charged atmosphere, the sort of atmosphere which 
Bishop Gore and Alice Meynell and countless other 
saintly souls have carried about with them, and 
that atmosphere enables God to draw more near 
to that particular heart. We pray, for instance, 
for a person who is ill or battling with some fierce 
temptation. Were we able to be beside that person, 
and were we. people living very close to God, we 
would by our very presence help that person, 
quieten his fears, cleanse his thoughts, lift him 
on to a new level of hope and confidence and pur- 
pose, cast round him an atmosphere of God. But 
for some reason, perhaps of distance, we cannot 
be beside him, so we pray for him, and by our 
prayers we do much the same thing. We cast 
round him an atmosphere which is laden with 
suggestions of God and His love and His peace 
and His purity and His complete adequacy, and 
through that atmosphere and in it God is enabled to 
speak much more distinctly. 

‘For many years,’ writes Dr. John R. Mott, ‘ it 
has been my practice in travelling among the nations 
to make a study of the source of the spiritual move- 


ments which are doing most to transform indi- 


viduals and communities. At times it has been 
difficult to discover the hidden spring, but invari- 
ably, where I have had the time and patience to do 
so, I have found it in an intercessory prayer-life 
of great reality.’ 
More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy 

voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them 

friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.t 

1G. T. Bellhouse, Thinking It Out, 92. 
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Wuit-SuNDAY. 


The Spirit of the Lord. 


“The Lord is the Spirit : and where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.’’—2 Co 317 (R.V.). 


On Whit-Sunday we inevitably think of the 
Holy Ghost as the principle of ecclesiastical life, 
that power resident within the society of Christians 
which determines its course, explains its influence, 
and guarantees its permanence. Whit-Sunday, it is 
truly said, is the ‘ birthday of the Christian Church.’ 
Go back to the very beginnings of Christianity and 
observe the distinctive characteristics of that 
Church which was then born into the world. Con- 
sider the behaviour of those disciples upon whom 
the Holy Spirit came, and, from the astonishing 
facts, see the actual influence of the new factor 
which had been solemnly disclosed at Pentecost. 

Note first the marvellous exaltation of human 
nature which attested the coming of the Holy 
Ghost. The symbolical narrative of the sacred 
historian sets this fact in the forefront. Read as 
record of literal fact, or read more intelligently 
as a representation through symbols of a spiritual 
fact, that narrative leaves on the mind one dominat- 
ing impression. These disciples, ordinary men and 
women, upon whom the power from on high 
descended, were lifted on to a higher plane, their 
natural faculties received unprecedented stimulus, 
so that they were capable of attempting and carry- 
ing through great ventures which seemed to mock 
their apparent weakness. ‘They were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.’ Now 
this exaltation of Nature does appear to be the 
consequence of a sincere acceptance of the Christian 
religion. Humanity in all its characteristic relation- 
ships has flowered most richly within Christendom. 

Note next the sudden release from old prejudices 
which follows the coming of the Holy Ghost. 
Pentecost witnessed a real enfranchisement of the 
human spirit. Suddenly, as that mysterious 
inspiration came upon them, the disciples found 
themselves able to understand others, and to make 
themselves intelligible. Instead of seeing other 
men at a distance, and regarding them through the 
coloured and distorted medium of inherited pre- 
judice, they saw them close at hand, and recognized 
them as verily one with themselves. This was the 
most amazing circumstance of Pentecost, and this 
marvel has never ceased in the world. The foes 
of Christianity attest it as confidently as the friends. 
There is nothing really parallel to the versatility 
of the Christian religion, its power to enter into the 
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most various circumstances, and to make itself 
intelligible to the most diverse types of humanity. 
It has demonstrated its power to make the most of 
human nature, and to bring together into harmony 
the most widely severed sections of the human 
family. In the common service of the ‘One Lord’ 
there is found a unifying factor which is strong 
enough to obliterate the prejudices born of natural 
diversity and of historical estrangements. ‘ As 
many of you as were baptized into Christ did put 
on Christ. There can be neither Jew nor Greek, 
there can be neither bond nor free, there can be 
no male and female: for ye all are one man in 
Christ Jesus.’ 

Note, thirdly, the amazing courage which burned 
in these disciples on whom the Holy Ghost came 
down. A handful of Galilean peasants and fisher- 
men, proscribed by the authorities of Church and 
State, deprived as it were but yesterday of their 
leader and that by the most humiliating and miser- 
able of tragedies, are seen to address themselves 
with boldness and vigour to no less a task than that 
of the world’s conquest. The full measure of their 
audacity is concealed from us, who live in a world 
that from time immemorial has honoured the name 
of Christ: but to the men who witnessed the birth 
of the Christian Church this audacity of the dis- 
ciples appeared in its full significance. 

When we ask what was the explanation of that 
courage of the first believers, we find that it was 
their twofold creed. They believed that God was 
with them ; and they believed also that God was 
within them. The first belief set them free from 
the fear which the vast forces ranged against them 
might naturally have aroused; the second belief 
gave them a firm conviction of truth, and made 
them strong to profess it against the most formidable 
odds. Christianity effected the release of the 
individual conscience; it was the new birth of 
human self-respect. The first consequence of 
Pentecost was the solemn assertion of the rights . 
of the individual conscience. Standing before the 
Sanhedrin, the two leaders of the Christian com- 
pany, plain unlettered men, but full of the Holy 
Ghost, made a protest which marks an epoch in the 
advance ‘of mankind. ‘ Peter and John answered 
and said unto them, Whether it be right in the 
sight of God to hearken unto you rather than unto 
God, judge ye: for we cannot but speak the things 
which we saw and heard. . . . We must obey God 
rather than men.’ It is the old great affirmation 
of the Hebrew prophets remade with new and more 
august sanctions. ‘ He hath shewed thee, O man, 
what is good.’ In the last resort, we have an oracle 
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within, which we cannot mistake, which we must 
obey. Churches may err, have-erred, will err: but 
their error cannot remove the candlestick from the 
shrine of the believer’s heart. ‘The spirit of man 
is the candle of the Lord, a candle which is kindled 
at the very central flame of Godhead. 

Note, yet once more, the large-minded wisdom 
with which the first Christians faced the new prob- 
lems, which crowded upon them for solution as soon 
as the gospel had to be domesticated in the world. 
Pentecost enfranchised the human understanding. 
The Apostolic writings remain after nineteen 
centuries the grand securities of the Church against 
the besetting sins of all human institutions—fossil- 
ization, narrowness, inability to absorb the lessons 
of experience, and to move forward. ‘ Where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’ The history 
of the Apostolic Age is a luminous commentary 
on these words. We speak now of the trials of 
transition, and it is, of course, the case that every 
age is properly transitional. Society is in perpetual 
flux: nothing remains quite the same at eventide 
as it was at sunrise. But it is also the case that the 
rapidity of change differs greatly from age to age, 
and the Apostolic Age was an age of great and rapid 
change. The converts of the Apostles would have 
to witness revolutionary changes. It is truly 
astonishing that the Christian Church should have 
emerged from its first age without any rigid system 
bound to become in course of time a source of 
embarrassment and weakness. The New Testa- 
ment is not a code of law, or a treatise of formal 
theology, or a register of binding precedents, but a 
collection of occasional writings attached to the 
biographies of the Founder, and the history of the 
founding of the Church. We have there the life 
and witness of the Saviour, and the revelation of the 
Spirit interpreting Him to the Church. We have 
a disclosure of first principles, and illustrations of 
their application to human life: and there the 
direct contribution of the Apostles to the guidance 
of the Church appears to cease. For the rest, 
Christians are bidden to follow the leading of the 
Holy Ghost, and to be sure that that guidance will 
not fail them. Freedom is the very note of dis- 
cipleship ; but it is a freedom, not of anarchy, 
but of inward law. 

Note, finally, that the Spirit revealed His presence 
by enabling men to reach a higher level of morality. 
The self was released from the burden of sin; and 
quickened by a Divine energy of righteousness. 
_ The fruits of the Spirit are not gifts of tongues, 
prophesying, working of miracles, and such like, 
which appear to have been widely distributed 
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among the first converts of the Apostles, but moral 


qualities which fall within our own common experi- 
ence. What is distinctly and emphatically claimed 
is that every Christian must needs possess the Holy 
Spirit, and must needs prove the fact by a higher 
morality than would be otherwise possible. 

Mr. Warde Fowler, one of the most eminent 
modern students of the ancient world, writes: 
‘The plant [of Christianity] though grown in soil 
which had borne other crops, was wholly new in 
structure and vital principle. I say this deliber- 
ately, after spending so many years on the study 
of the religion of the Romans, and making myself 
acquainted in some measure with the religions of 
other peoples. The essential difference, as it appears 
to me, is this, that whereas the connexion between 
religion and morality had so far been a loose one— 
at Rome, indeed, so loose, that many have refused 
to believe in its existence—the new religion was 
itself morality, but morality consecrated and raised 
to a higher power than it had ever yet reached.’ 

Exaltation of human nature, enfranchisement 
from prejudice and whatsoever estranges men from 
one another, courage to attempt great ventures, 
wisdom to solve new problems, above all, a higher 
level of life—these are the ‘notes’ of the true 
Church. 


Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire 
And lighten with celestial fire. 


Be that our prayer and invocation to-day on the 
nation, and on the Church, in our homes and in our 
hearts, ‘ for where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.’ + 


TRINITY SUNDAY. 
Holiness. 
‘ They rest not day and night.’—Rev 4°. 


Probably there is no subject in the whole range 
of religious thought in which it is so necessary for 
us to be continually correcting the symbolism of 
sentiment and imagination by the sober and realistic 


interpretations of reason as in the subject of 


heaven. 

We are too fond of thinking of the after-life as a 
life of everlasting rest and a life of endless adora- 
tion and praise. ‘There remaineth therefore a 
rest unto the people of God,’ says the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ; and among all the splendid 
visions of the Book of Revelation, the vision that 


clings is the picture of the great multitude whom 


1H. H. Henson, The Creed in the Pulpit, 237. 
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no man can number with golden harps, forever 
chanting Holy, holy, holy, round the Throne. 

But we must here reflect how, through all the 
Scripture, inspired insight has been compelled to 
speak of heaven in the language of paradox and 
contradiction. Heaven, we are often told, is a 
place where sorrow and sighing are done away ; 
yet we are also reminded that 


There is no place where earth’s sorrows 
Are more felt than up in heaven. 


It is a place where God the Father sits on His 
throne of glory, 


By prostrate spirits day and night 
Incessantly adored. 


And yet the great deep of His Heart is filled with 
yearning for His prodigal children—nay, He is still 
on the earth seeking for them with tears of anguish. 
It is the place where Christ is exalted to the right 
hand of God, with power; and yet He is still the 
Lamb slain—He still makes broken-hearted inter- 
cession before the throne. It is a place where there 
is no night and no temple; and yet there, also, 
men are to serve Him day and night in His temple. 
It is a place where the redeemed rest from their 
labours; yet they rest not day nor night; but 
His servants serve Him; and some of them, 
martyr-souls, are still crying out in pain, ‘ How 
long, O Lord, how long ?’ 

It is time that religious men and women were 
getting over the shyness of other-worldliness that 
had fallen on our modern day. The very mark of a 
Christian, according to the Evangelist John, is 
that ‘he knows whither he is going.’ For when 
heaven is rightly conceived, ‘there is nothing,’ it 
has been finely said, ‘so morally transforming 
as the practice of our own presence in glory.’ 
Heaven is just the continuation, the expansion 
and transfiguration of this our earthly life. 

Let us pursue the thought for a little way. There 
are two characteristics of heaven which God, 
through Christ, has made us sure of ; there is no sin, 
and there is no death, in heaven. Consider how these 
two things relate themselves to human life. What 
is all our earthly morality but just a striving 
towards the shining ideal of perfect goodness ? 
And what is the twin sister of moral endeavour 
in this scene of time? Is it not the yearning for 
more life and fuller? And it is just this that our 
religion brings to us. When the love of God, 
_ through Christ, redeems us, what is the great peace 
which falls upon the soul but just the dawning of 
heaven’s purity, the beginning of the end of sin 
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—yea, and the beginning of eternal life, Christ 
within, the hope of glory ? Surely it is not immoral 
that we should seek to do our duties here in the 
light of our eternal destiny. 

Yet another inference may be drawn from the 
thought that heaven lies very near to earth. Not 
only is the prospect of some great task for God 
hereafter of the highest value as an inspiration for 
all our earthly striving, but if heaven lies just 
beyond the veil of sense, if we are surrounded now 
by a great cloud of witnesses—for we may use that 
phrase of the unseen as well as of the past—ought 
it not to be of the greatest help to us in all our 
striving to become truer men and women, to 
remember that the dear and holy dead are near ? 

The noblest picture that was ever conceived by 
prophetic pen of God’s concern in human history 
is the picture of the suffering Servant of Jehovah. 
And the only perfect instance: of such Divine 
activity among men was in the lowly life of self- 
forgetting love that passed from Bethlehem to 
Calvary. It is enough for the servant that he be 
as his Lord. It cannot be that the saints in heaven 
dwell in everlasting, calm repose. ‘ His servants 
shall serve him’ there; and the great ones in the 
kingdom of heaven are those who fulfil the hard 
and lowly duties. 

What then of the inspired picture which makes 
heaven a place of eternal rest and endless worship ? 
If we understood them aright, work and worship 
would be seen to be so closely related as to be, not 
two things, but one. It is so on the earthly scale. 
Even those human enterprises and activities which 
seem to us to be entirely earthly, are all of them 
built upon a stupendous act of faith. Every factory 
is, in the last resort, a believing prayer—of trust 
and confidence in the unfailing constancy of the 
great laws of Nature, those impulses of the Divine 
Will by which our world is maintained in being. 

When in public or in private we bow to render 
unto God the homage of adoring hearts, we are 
simply seeking to set our human wills in line with 
the higher spiritual laws of that same Divine Will. 
Here on earth we cry, out of our brokenness and 
sinfulness, the prayer once taught us by lips Divine, 
‘Hallowed be thy name, thy will be done on 
earth’; and whenever in God’s Word the veil of 
heaven is drawn aside for us, we listen to the souls 
of the redeemed breathing the same prayer, only 
transfigured and perfected, ‘ Holy, holy, holy be 
Thy Name.’ The souls of the redeemed in heaven 
rest not day nor night as they go streaming along 
the outpoured impulses of the Divine Will, carrying 
out His high commands. 
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But has our Divine Master given us no glimpses 
of the soul’s work in heaven ?- He once said that the 
saints of the Resurrection should be as the angels in 
heaven. And once, with tenderest hand, He lifted 
a fold of the veil, and showed us the angels rejoicing 
over earth’s penitent sinners turning back to God, 
rejoicing as did the sons of God when the world 
was made. 

An intolerable anguish once gripped the heart of 
Him who came to seek and to save the lost, when 
He saw the swiftly ripening human harvest, and 
Himself the solitary reaper clothed in the limitations 
and frailties of flesh and blood. Can He have 
forgotten His passion for souls, now that the 
resources of heaven are at His command, and the 
spirits are His messengers P The ladder of the dream 
of Bethel has never been withdrawn. 

‘Can there be work for all in heaven ?’ we ask ; 
‘variety of work suited to the capacity of each?’ 
We listen to the astronomer telling us of the sights 
he sees through his telescope—those nebular masses 
slowly being moulded into new constellations, new 
worlds. Perhaps the conception of some modern 
thinkers is true; these processes are being guided 
by hosts of heavenly spirits. Who would not long to 
serve God in those stupendous and unending tasks 
of His? Our own old world is still travailing in 
creation-throes ; and whenever men have tried to 
explain how it can be that evolution should always 
be an upward movement, they have stammered 
and stumbled into the language of religion. Must 
they be utterly wrong? Why should not God’s 
messengers be the hosts of souls who have emerged 
into the larger life and liberty of the Hereafter— 
helpers in the birth-pangs and growth-pains of 
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Creation ? So long as earth with its travail, and 
the human race with its sighing and struggling, 
exist, so long will there be sorrow and compassion 
and outgoing influences of helpfulness in heaven. 
Nay, if the deepest reality of heaven is the spirit of 
pure, self-forgetting sacrifice, will anguish ever be 
driven from the courts of heaven so long as any- 
where there are souls in agony ? How, if the Cross 
should prove to be the symbol and type of all 
heaven’s activity? And the delight and joy of 
all the heavenly inmates should be to give them- 
selves for others? And—heavenly mystery !— 
joy at last be one with sacrifice ? 

Our life here is our probation for our heavenly 
service. To long for heaven is not selfish; it is to 
long to join the company of God’s celestial workers. 
But we fear we may never be worthy to become 
helpers of God. Jesus has not left us without some 
insight on that question too. It is not brilliance, 
not genius or learning, not social or material power 
and influence on earth that determine our place 
in the councils and activities of heaven; but only 
faithfulness. Not that our heavenly task is to be 
the same task, but something kindred and on the 
scale of the enlarged freedom of the life hereafter. 

It is God who assigns us our places. It is the 
voice of the Lord of life that will greet us, when 
death has shut the door of our earthly finitude 
behind us: ‘ Well done, good and faithful servant : 
thou hast been faithful over a few things ; be thou 
ruler over many things. Enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.’ Our assurance as to our heavenly 
work lies in that clearest word about the after-life 
that ever fell from the lips of the Heavenly Builder.t 

1 J. A. Robertson, Concerning the Soul, 167. 
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Professor Barth s Doqmatics. 


By THE REVEREND SYDNEY CavE, M.A., D.D., Principat oF NEw CoLiEecE, Lonpon. 


Ir is now more than ten years since the publication 
of the first edition of Barth’s The Doctrine of the 
Word of God, which was intended to provide the 
Prolegomena to what Barth then called Christian 
Dogmatics. In 1932 he issued the first part of the 
second edition of this book, changing the name of 
the work he planned into Ecclesiastical Dogmatics. 


That second edition was written on an immensely 
bigger scale, so that more than five hundred pages 
were required to deal with material covered in the 
first two hundred pages of his first edition. In the 
preface to this second edition Barth spoke of writing 
the concluding part of this revised edition at about 
the same length. That second part has just appeared. 
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But it is not five hundred pages but a thousand, 
‘and many of its big pages are printed in minute 
type.1 

The first half of this second edition is now open 
to all English readers in the admirable translation 
of Professor G. T. Thomson. (How admirable is 
that translation is realized best by those who have 
read the difficult original !) It must be long before 
an English translation is available of this second 
part, and it may therefore be useful to give a brief 
account of the impressions received from a pre- 
liminary reading of this immense tome. 

We were among the many who read the 1927 
edition of The Doctrine of the Word of God with 
disappointment. Perverse as was much that Barth 
wrote in his Romans, and violent and truculent as 
were its paradoxes, we had found that early book of 
his one of the most deeply moving books that we 
had ever read. There Barth wrote as prophet and 
as preacher, denouncing the modern trivialization 
of Christianity, and summoning us once more to 
tremble before the awful reality of God. A prophet 
may combat one extreme by asserting another, 
but from a theologian more careful expression can 
justly be demanded. And, although in this first 
edition Barth quoted at great length from Protestant 
Schoolmen, his book showed that he had not as yet 
that knowledge of the whole development of Chris- 
tian theology without which no theologian, however 
brilliant and masterful, is equipped for his task. 
Barth came to realize the need of ‘ more extensive 
soundings and broader foundations,’ and his second 
edition of the first part of his Doctrine of the Word of 
God was marked not only by greater technical 
competency but by more careful statement. No 
longer, for instance, did he speak as if God’s revela- 
tion was merely objective. Instead he admitted 
that ‘ in faith men have real experience of the Word 
of God and no finitum non capax infiniti, and no 
peccator non capax verbi divini should now hinder 
us from taking this statement seriously with all its 
consequences.’ 

In this second part, now before us, not only does 
Barth write with a learning it would be impertinent 
to praise, but he once more abandons some of his 
less defensible positions. Thus he admits that in 
his Romans, through his eagerness to combat 
Hisiorismus and Psychologismus, he failed ade- 
quately to recognize the truth of Jn 1*: ‘the 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us and we 


1 Die kirchliche Dogmatik, I. ii. Die Lehre vom Wort 
Goties. Prolegomena zur kirchlichen Dogmatik (Verlag 
von evangelischen Buchhandlung, Zollikon; Swiss 
Francs 36 [about £1, 12s.]). 
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beheld his glory ... full of grace and truth.’ 
That is a very welcome admission, for in his earlier 
writings Barth went so far in his reaction from the 
‘Jesus of history’ school as to seem to evacuate 
of meaning God’s revelation of Himself in Jesus 
Christ. In the first edition of this book, Barth 
spoke as if baptism was the one ground for the 
believer’s trust in the reality of his faith. This, 
as some of us pointed out, was a strange statement 
for a Protestant theologian. As Heim said, this 
answer was quite contrary to the Reformed position, 
and was ‘almost Roman in its sacramentalism’ 
(Glaube und Denken, 419). Barth claims that his 
words were in part misunderstood, but he admits 
that for this misunderstanding he was responsible. 
The most conspicuous change in Barth’s presenta- 
tion of theology is the fullness and the freedom 
with which he now speaks of the love of God to 
man in Christ and of man’s love to God which God’s 
love evokes. Barth’s theology is thus now less 
distinctive because it is more truly Christian. 

The volume before us has to be judged not as an 
independent work but as the completion of the 
first half of the revised edition of The Doctrine of 
the Word of God. That first half had as its first 
‘Chapter’ Barth’s treatise on ‘ The Word of'God 
as the Criterion of Dogmatics.’ Of the second 
‘Chapter,’ ‘The Revelation of God,’ it contained 
only the first section, Barth’s elaborate statement 
of the doctrine of ‘The Triune God.’ This new 
volume opens with the second and third sections of 
this second chapter, ‘ The Incarnation of the Word’ 
and ‘The Outpouring of the Spirit.’ The third 
‘Chapter’ deals with ‘The Holy Scripture’; the 
fourth with ‘ The Proclamation of the Church.’ 

The section on ‘ The Incarnation of the Word’ 
begins with the exposition of God’s Freedom for 
men. ‘ The Incarnation of the eternal Word, Jesus 
Christ, is God’s: revelation. In the reality of this 
event, God shows His freedom to be our God.’ 
‘That God is not hindered either through His own 
Godhead or through our humanity and sinfulness, 
from being our God and having to do with us as 
with His own ; that He moreover is free for us and 
in us—that is the central content of the doctrine of 
Christ’ and of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
Christology and Pneumatology are at one in this, 
that they are the knowledge and the praise of the 
Grace of God.’ 

In his treatise on Christology, Barth vigorously 
rejects any attempt to explain how Christ is truly 
God and truly man. This much alone we can under- 
stand: that this ‘ Inconceiyable must be the event 
by which God’s revélationds/ possible.’ ‘ God’s 
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Word a man, a man the Word of God—that is the 
objective possibility of revelation” ‘If God’s 
revelation be the way from the veiling to the 
unveiling of the eternal Word, from manger and 
cross to resurrection and ascension—then how could 
it be other than this “‘ becoming man,” “ becoming 
flesh’ of God P’ 

Barth proceeds to discuss the Time of Revelation. 
‘God’s revelation in the event of the presence of 
Jesus Christ is God’s time for us. It is the fulfilled 
time in this event. It is as the Old Testament time 
of expectation and as the New Testament time of 
remembering also the time of the witness of this 
event.’ 

Barth vigorously defends the ancient Christology 
of the Church from the charge of intellectualism, 
and emphasizes once more that Christology has to 
do with the revelation of God as a mystery. ‘It 
must first know this mystery as such, and secondly 
recognize it as such.’ This mystery the ancient 
Christology saw and sought to defend ; and that is 
why fundamentally we must be on its side. Barth 
proceeds to describe at length—though not to 
explain—the mystery of the true God and true man. 
In this connexion he has a long and notable attack 
on what he calls Mariolatry. 

Of special interest is the last part of this section, 
‘The Mystery of Christmas Eve ’—the miracle that 
Jesus Christ ‘was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary.’ Barth admits that the 
mere fact that this statement is a dogma does not 
compel assent. ‘In dogma as such we hear only the 
voice of the Church, it is not revelation itself.’ He 
admits, too, that it is ‘ unfair and fanatical’ to say, 
as Bartmann has done, that ‘the one and only 
ground for the denial’ of this doctrine is ‘ the 
rationalistic dogma of the impossibility of miracle.’ 
He admits, too, how precarious is the support in 
Scripture. It is the dogmatic significance of the 
Virgin Birth that Barth explores and emphasizes. 
He claims that the Church knew well what it was 
doing when it put this dogma as a guard, as it were, 
before the door of the mystery of Christmas Eve. 
If any one goes some other way it is at his own risk 
and peril. He ought to reckon his private way 
as a private way, and, if the preacher cannot accept 
the Church’s dogma here, he ought at least to keep 
silent about it. For Barth, the Virgin Birth has 
great significance as the sign of the mystery of 
revelation. It is a reminder that ‘God stands at 
the beginning where true revelation happens—God 
and not the arbitrary cleverness, skill, or piety of 
aman. The fact that God in Jesus Christ comes 
forth from the deep hiddenness of His Godhead 
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to be our God among us and to act upon us, is 
not only actual and visible in the sign of the resur- 
rection from the dead, it is also indicated in the 
Virgin Birth.’ Barth fiercely—too fiercely—attacks 
Brunner for speaking of the Virgin Birth as ‘a 
biological interpretation of the miracle.’ Yet 
Barth concludes this section with the admission 
that we cannot say that the ‘ mystery of Christmas 
Eve stands or falls in itself ontologically with this 
dogma. The man Jesus of Nazareth is not the true 
Son of God because He was conceived of the Holy 
Ghost and born of the Virgin, but because He is the 
true Son of God, who will be recognized as such, 
therefore was He conceived of the Holy Ghost and 
born of the Virgin.’ 

The section on ‘The Outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit’ begins with the assertion of ‘ The Freedom 
of men for God.’ This freedom of men to believe 
in God and to obey Him is always God’s work and 
gift. ‘The Holy Spirit is the subjective reality of 
revelation.’ Barth reaffirms the extra ecclesiam 
nulla salus, but admits that if by Church we meant 
the Church which man creates then the saying would 
be a ‘monstrosity.’ ‘ This Church has nothing 
to do with the subjective reality of salvation.’ 
The Church which man creates ‘ is not the Church 
but the work of sin, of the apostacy of the 
Church.’ 

‘The subjective reality of revelation stands 
therefore in this: that we through Christ, that we 
in the Church, are receivers of the divine witness 
and, as receivers of it, are children of God. And 
this our existence as such is the Work of the Holy 
Spirit. Thus the Holy Spirit is the subjective 
reality of revelation.’ Barth proceeds again to 
pass from reality to possibility. ‘It is through the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit that it is possible 
in the freedom of man, for God’s revelation to come 
to him because to him in it God’s Word is brought 
within his hearing.’ In a long and characteristic 
note on this statement, Barth traces the increasing 
subjectivity of the Church’s hymns, in which he 
sees the apostacy of Protestantism from the Re- 
formation. ‘The history of the Church’s hymns 
shows an inner secularization.’ He admits that 
‘ outward heresy is rarely to be found in modern 
hymnbooks’ but ‘the hidden heresy can be more 
or less clearly traced.’ ‘ It is the heresy of the third 
article in which the Holy Spirit is regarded as 
different from the Spirit of Jesus Christ, professedly 
still the Spirit of God, a Christian Spirit, but in 


reality the spirit of man’s inner life and earnestness, - 


the spirit of mysticism and morality” ‘ All the 
external secularization of Protestantism in the 
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special form of modernist Neo-Protestantism is 
finally only a symptom of this inner secularization 
to be seen in the development of the Church’s 
hymns.’ 

The second section of this chapter is entitled 
‘God’s Revelation as the Abolition of Religion.’ 
‘The world of human religion’ is ‘the sphere in 
which man seeks to justify and sanctify himself by 
means of a picture of God derived from his own 
thought and powers.’ ‘The Church is the place of 
true religion in so far as it lives through grace by 
grace.’ 

The following section is entitled ‘ Religion as 
Unbelief.’ Barth will have nothing to do with any 
suggestion that Christianity is the fulfilment of 
human religion or that it is the true religion, superior 
to others. Such a statement ‘ does not set the truth 
of Christian religion in clear enough relation to the 
grace of revelation.’ ‘ Religion is unbelief; it is 
the work of godless man.’ This section contains 
some shrewd comments on paganism. ‘ Mysticism,’ 
for instance, Barth describes as ‘ esoteric atheism.’ 
But in no section of his book have we been more 
conscious of his limitations. We agree with him to 
the full in his assertion of the uniqueness of Chris- 
tianity and its sole adequacy, but those of us who 
have known intimately devout Hindus and devout 
Jews cannot so characterize non-Christian religions. 
Barth shows only such knowledge of non-Christian 
religions as may be gained from reading the obvious 
German handbooks. We do not honour God by 
speaking as if only in the Christian sphere has He 
made any approach to men. All goodness is of God 
and, where men have sought to serve Him, their 
faith, even though it be directed to symbols of God 
unworthy of their devotion, cannot rightly be 
characterized as unbelief. Our Lord dealt with men 
in their individual circumstances. Does not God 
do so too? Where Zoroaster proclaimed a righteous 
God and Gautama spoke of pity and self-postpone- 
ment, were they not so far responding to the God 
who has spoken to us in His Son? We cannot, 
indeed, speak, as many do, as if all religions taught 
the same truths so that it matters not whether a 
man be a Christian or a non-Christian if only he be 
faithful to the religion of his upbringing, nor may 
we resolve Christianity into a system of ideas. 
But we do not honour Christ by denying that truth 
and goodness are true and good wherever they be 
found. Faith is not unbelief even where it be 
faith in a God as yet not fully known. 

Much more attractive is the next section on 
‘ The Life of the Children of God.’ ‘ The Christian 
life begins with love and ends, so far as human life 
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has an end in time, with love.’ Barth now writes 
unreservedly of the love of God and no longer calls 
that love ‘loveless.’ ‘The self-giving of God in 
His Son is actually His love to us,’ and our love is 
to be understood as the answer to that love of God. 
‘The one truly earnest praise that we can offer to 
God is this: to love our neighbour as ourselves.’ 

In his third ‘Chapter,’ ‘The Holy Scripture,’ 
Barth does much to make clear the relation in his 
thought between the Word of God and the Bible. 
It is as the witness to God’s revelation in the Church 
through the Holy Spirit that the Bible is holy and 
God’s Word. Barth frankly recognizes that the 
Bible must be studied historically and that its 
words are human words. ‘ The worth and authority 
of the Bible do not lie in the useless miracle of men’s 
words which would be then not really human words, 
but in this: that we in the Bible become partakers 
of the real miracle, the miracle of God’s grace to 
sinners.’ On the authority of the Bible depend 
both the Church’s authority and its freedom, 
authority and freedom alike being ‘ mediate, 
relative, and formal.’ 

The last ‘ Chapter’ of the book deals with ‘ The 
Proclamation of the Church.’ ‘God’s Word is 
God Himself in the proclamation of the Church of 
Jesus Christ. While God gives to the Church 
the task of speaking to Him, and while the Church 
fulfils that task, He Himself proclaims His revela- 
tion in His witnesses.’ It is in this word of the 
Church’s preacher that Barth sees the ‘ special and 
direct object of dogmatic work.’ The problem of 
Dogmatics is ‘im concreto the work and endeavour 
of the Church to reach purity of teaching. Its 
problem is the problem of Christian teaching.’ 

But man does ‘ not merely think ; he lives, acts, 
and suffers as he thinks.’ Hence ‘the ethical 
question—the question about right action—is the 
existence-question of humanity.’ It is not enough 
to say with Althaus that ‘ Ethics belongs closely to 
Dogmatics.’ Dogmatics is itself Ethics. 

Dogmatics is a function both of the ‘ hearing’ 
and the ‘ teaching’ Church. ‘It calls the teaching 
Church to a new hearing of the Word of God, the 
revelation to which the Bible witnesses. That it 
can only do as, for its part, it takes the place of the 
hearing Church and itself obeys the Word of God 
as the norm to which the hearing Church knows 
itself to be subordinate.’ At the same time it has 
to take the place of the teaching Church, for the 
Word of God is not only the norm but the object 
of the Church’s preaching and so Dogmatics has 
at once to hear and to teach. 

It is impossible in one short article to give any 
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adequate idea of this rich and suggestive book. We 
hope ourselves to learn more from it in future 
readings of it. Barth’s plans, announced in the 
second edition of the first part, still stand. He is 
to write his Dogmatik in four volumes, dealing with 
The Doctrine of God, The Doctrine of Creation, The 
Doctrine of Reconciliation, and The Doctrine of 
Redemption. 

We English-speaking Christians have much to 
learn from Barth, and many of us have tried to 
do so. But Barth, too, might learn something 
from British theology. Among Barth’s innumerable 
quotations we have noticed only one in English, a 
quotation from Edward ‘Irvin’ [sic] taken from 
‘H. R. Mackintosh’s great book The Doctrine of the 
Person of Jesus Christ. Dr. Mackintosh in his 
Types of Modern Theology spoke with character- 
istic graciousness of Barth and expressed his high 
appreciation of his teaching. But Barth’s own 
statement of Christology might have gained much 
from the sympathy and insight of Dr. Mackintosh’s 
_treatment. From Dr. Mackintosh’s book it is 
possible for the student to enter into the movement 


Contributions 
She Bachish Letters. 


PROFESSOR Harry Torczyner, Bialik Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Jerusalem, has at last 
favoured us with his long-promised volume on these 
pre-Exilic ostraca—Lachish I. (Tell ed-Duweir), 
The Lachish Letters (published for the Trustees of 
the late Sir Henry Wellcome by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; 25s. net). The title page includes the 
names also of Lankester Harding, Alkin Lewis, 
and the late J. L. Starkey, and acknowledgments 
are made in the Foreword and the Introduction 
to several other assistants. and scholars. The 
ostraca, eighteen in number, written in iron- 
carbon ink with a reed or wood pen, were dug 
up in 1935 in the guard-house at Lachish, and 
are letters to Ja-tsh, believed to be the military 
governor of the city, from a certain Hoshaiah (who 
was located at an outpost) during the second 
Babylonian invasion under Nebuchadrezzar, to- 
wards the end of Zedekiah’s reign (which closed 
586 8B.c., when Nebuchadrezzar captured and 
sacked Jerusalem). They are written in the ancient 
Pheenician script, but the language used is pure 
Biblical Hebrew. Professor Torczyner deserves the 
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of Christological thought. That a student will not 
learn from Barth. All tends to be black or white. 
There are writers of the distant past about whom he 
will tolerate no complaint. There are writers of the 
immediate past and of the present of whom he will 
hear no good. He still does not seem to realize that 
although the theologies of a Schleiermacher or a 
Ritschl have less to say to our age than they had 
to their own, yet even from them something can 
still be learnt ; not all they wrote was wrong. And 
in the section on ‘ Religion as Unbelief’ Barth 
might have written more wisely had he been 
willing to learn from writers like Drs. Farquhar and 
Macnicol who, holding as firmly as himself to the 
unique and final significance of the gospel, knew 
paganism too well to speak of it as if it were only 
sin and falsehood. 

The immense scale of Barth’s Dogmatics is a 
welcome sign of the seriousness with which he takes 
theology, but we find it hard to believe that what is 
only a part of a preliminary volume could not have 
been written with equal clarity and force in les: 
than a thousand big and closely printed pages. 


+See 


and Comments. 


gratitude of all Old Testament scholars for the 
marvellous pains and ingenuity he has manifestec 
in his decipherment of the writings. The volume 
contains excellent photographs of all the letters 
with transliteration into Hebrew and translatior 
into English, together with a commentary on each 
one, a Glossary of all the Hebrew words, a com 
parative table of all the Pheenician scripts, anc 
several Indices. 

The learned Professor’s theory regarding ths 
letters will not, however, appeal to all scholars whi 
have studied them. The archeological evidence 1 
conclusive that they were found in the soot anc 
ashes connected with the final destruction of thi 
city, and must therefore be dated about 588-587 B.c 
But Torczyner’s view is that they were concernec 
with the flight of the prophet Uriah to Egypt (whicl 
is stated in Jer 26 to have taken place in the reign 0 
Jehoiakim), and that they were probably document 
brought (shortly before Lachish fell) from the cit) 
archives to the guard-house for the purpose o 
trying Hoshaiah on charges of treachery connectec 
with Uriah. Hence most of them were message 
written, he believes, sometime before the inquiry 
perhaps years before it, and not just before the fal 
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of the city. He puts forward the view that the 
fisht of this prophet and his death may not have 
taken place till the time of Zedekiah, and thus the 
letters do not need to be dated as far back as 
Jehoiakim’s reign, but just a few years before the 
end of the monarchy. This theory seems rather 
fanciful, however, and does not accord with the 
archeology or the Biblical history of the time. 
From the layer in which the letters were found, 
they undoubtedly date from Nebuchadrezzar’s 
invasion in 588 B.c.; and as they are all of the 
same type, and one of them (referring to fire- 
signals) is admitted to have been written during 
the invasion, it is evident that all of them belong 
to the same time of tension and alarm at the 
close of the monarchy. The idea that they may 
have formed the court-dossier of Hoshaiah at some 
military trial has nothing to support it. 

The theory, too, that the prophet mentioned in 
them is Uriah will not be accepted by the majority 
of scholars, for this prophet was certainly put to 
death in Jehoiakim’s time, and this would put the 
letters back as much as eleven years or more before 
the fall of Lachish. Torczyner, it is true, attempts 
to bring Uriah’s death down into Zedekiah’s time, 
and thinks the redactor has made a mistake in 
placing it under Jehoiakim, but the narrative 
(Jer 26%4-) is admitted by the most advanced 
critics to be authentic as it stands. It is not un- 
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Some Thoughts on Bereavement. 

To write to a bereaved person is the most difficult 
of tasks, it always has been so, and possibly not 
till months after the blow has fallen can the letter 
be of any use. Then it may be re-read ; and some 
chance saying in it may reach and comfort the 
lonely. Thus it is surely worth while to read with 
attention what other and more distinguished people 
have said, and have found to be of solid use. 

Possibly the letter written by Arthur Balfour to 
Lady Desborough, when her son, Billy Grenfell, 
was killed after his brother Julian in the War, may 
not be as well known as it might be. Mrs. Edgar 
Dugdale (who writes the life of her uncle) tells us 
that Balfour set forth ‘more plainly and un- 
ee ee 

about death.’ The gist of the letter 
sarees -omeenmnenrss: wot getietiertce 
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likely, indeed, that ‘the prophet’ (whose name 
is not given in the letters) was Jeremiah, for the 
statement in Letter VI. complaining of his words is 
practically identical with what is said of him in 
the Biblical record (Jer 38*). 

Torcezyner’s idea, moreover, that the Nedabiah 
mentioned in Letter III. as the bearer of one of the 
messages is to be identified with the ‘ grandson’ of 
Jehoiakim (cf. Ch 335) does not find favour with 
other scholars who have carefully studied the 
Pheenician script of the letters. The word which 
he transliterates 333 (‘grandson’) is clearly 727 
(‘servant’), and the royal grandson has nothing 
to do with the Nedabiah mentioned in the text. 
The former, indeed, on the most favourable estimate 
could not have been more than five years of age 
when Letter III. was written (according to 
Torczyner’s date for it). 

The volume will probably occasion considerable 
discussion and criticism. But if it should stimulate 
research into these invaluable documents, and 
reveal new points tending to clarify certain passages, 
great good will result. It is the reviewer's belief 
that scholarship will come to date all these letters 
to about February 587 B.c., only a few weeks or 
days before the fall of Lachish, and to see in ‘the 
prophet’ not Uriah, but Jeremiah, whose name 
seems to be clearly mentioned in Letter XVII. 

Glenfarg. Ju We face. 


Qlous. 


about a future life. (“I deem it at least as certain 
as any of the hundred-and-one truths of the frame- 
work of the world, as I conceive the world.’) ‘I 
am as sure that those I love and have lost are living 
to-day, as I am that yesterday they were fighting 
heroically in the trenches. The bitterness lies not 
in the thought that they are really dead, still less 
in the thought that I have parted with them for 
ever, for I think neither of these things.’ He goes 
on to say that the bitterness lies in the certainty 
that, till he dies, he will never again see their 
smile or hear their voice, but then concludes 
victoriously—and here comes the steadfast helpful 
word : ‘ The pain is indeed hard to bear—too hard, 
it sometimes seems, for human strength; yet 
measured in the true scale of things #t ts but brief ; 
death cannot long cheat us of love. . . - 

That is what we all long to give to the mourner 
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—something concrete to think about, and I have 
never met anything more felicitous than Baldwin’s 
letter to Lady Cave on the death of her husband. 
‘In such unions,’ Lord Baldwin wrote (the quotation 
is taken from Lord Cave, a Memoir, by Sir Charles 
Mallet), ‘as we both know, there lies the certainty 
that before husband or wife there lies an ultimate 
path of deep sorrow. In a way, you are bearing 
his burden, the burden he would have had, if you 
had been called first. He has been spared what 
has fallen upon you.’ 

Another consolatory thought when suffering 
through the death of some one very dear, is that 
that friend who has departed would almost certainly 
deprecate a hopeless indulgence in sorrow, if he 
could return and speak. Henry Brewster, writing 
to Dame Ethel Smyth, thus expressed it, I quote 
from the memoir of Brewster prefacing The Prison, 
‘X reproached her grandfather, and very rightly, 
for giving way to clamorous grief ; I feel so differ- 
ently about death, that though their sorrow touches 
me, I should not like to be mourned for thus. “ My 
peace I leave with you.” These are beautiful 
words, gentle and proud. I would like to be able 
to say them in some measure.’ 

And have we not the great fact to rely on that, 
as the years pass, Love does not die. Looking 
through an old volume of poems by Madame 
Darmesteter the other day we found some lines 
that expressed this fact perfectly .. . 


Here, in the long light summer weather, 

She brings the books they chose together, 

And reads the verse he liked the most. 

And here, as softly as a ghost, 

Comes gliding through the winter gloom 

To say her prayer beside the tomb 

Of him she loved, and never lost. 
CONSTANCE MILEs. 


Aldous Huxley. 


In the April number of Life and Work, the 
Record of the Church of Scotland, there is a sug- 
gestive short article by the Rev. David Cairns, 
B.A., Bridge of Allan, on Aldous Huxley. 

Mr. Cairns begins in this way: ‘ Aldous Huxley 
is one of our most significant writers to-day. He 
has written several novels, books of travel and of 
essays, and now he has produced Ends and Means 
—a diagnosis of the moral and political diseases 
of our age, together with a prescription which he 
hopes may lead to-a cure. But all the way through 
his career, even in his novels, it has been as essayist 
and philosopher that he has excelled. Plot and 
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character are not the main thing with him; he is 
bent on seeing the world through the eyes of the 
people about whom he writes; and he sees farther 
than Wells or Shaw—and, unlike them, he grows in 
insight as he goes on. 

‘In his earlier books this portrayal is strangely 
detached, witty, and cynical; and there is a 
definitely disagreeable sexual element. The inten- 
tion of this is not to corrupt, it is rather the depict- 
ing of a world with which the writer is growing 
more and more dissatisfied and disgusted. Before 
long Huxley begins to see that the haphazard free- 
dom which he has described leads to the destruction 
of personality. In his later books a remarkable 
change has come over him. Now he believes that 
there is a certain kind of life which is worth living, 
and it is a proof of his new earnestness that he is 
now no longer content with mocking or sneering, 
but is trying to formulate certain rules for living 
which may save the world from impending disaster. 
And he sees that this ideal has no claim at all on 
men unless the universe itself has also a meaning. 

‘So it is natural that in the closing chapters of 
Ends and Means he should give an account of his 
beliefs about God and the Universe. For he sees 
that men’s conception of their duty depends on 
the kind of God they believe in, and he revolts 
against all worship of the State as divine, and the 
consequent moral code that “‘ whatever serves the 
State is right.” In his books one sees this line of 
thought steadily developing. At first, in Crome 
Yellow, there 1s given a detached picture of the 
world. In Point Counterpoint you have a reaction 
of disgust against the meaninglessness and in- 
discipline of modern life; in Brave New World 
you have a picture of the things that planning may 
lead to in a State that has rejected all spiritual 
values. EHyeless in Gaza depicts the breakaway of 
a captive from the grinding mill of a meaningless 
life. In this book Antony Beavis rejects the 
planning of the Communist agitators, and advances 
towards a new ethic of non-violence and co-opera- 
tion. And now in Ends and Means we have a 
systematic exposition of the same theme as is 
treated in the form of a novel in Eyeless in Gaza.’ 

There is no doubt that there were many people 
who read more into Eyeless in Gaza than was 
actually there. They wanted to believe that 
Huxley had already, in it, travelled far along the 
Christian path. Ends and Means makes it clear 
that though he has indeed travelled far from his 
earlier materialism, his present position cannot be 
identified with Christianity. Chapter xiv., entitled 
‘ Beliefs,’ shows.that the God in which he believes 
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is an impersonal God, ‘an impersonal spiritual 
reality underlying all being.’ ‘All the great 
religions have taught the necessity of transcending 
personality ; but the Christians have made it 
particularly difficult for themselves to act upon 
this teaching. They have accompanied the injunc- 
tion that men should lose their lives in order to 
save them by the assertion that God Himself is a 
person and that personal values are the highest 
that we can know.’ Not only should personality 
not be attributed to God, but it would be wrong 
to attribute goodness to Him. ‘God is not good.’ 
Here it may be Huxley narrows ‘ goodness’ down 
until it is equivalent with ethic morality—God is 
non-moral. 

Men, on their side, must strive for an experience 
of mystical union with an impersonal union with 
an impersonal—super-personal—God. The way of 
spiritual experience is by meditation. ‘ Meditation 
is the technique of mysticism. Properly practised 
with due preparation, physical, mental and moral, 
meditation may result in a state of what has been 
called “transcendental consciousness ””—the direct 
intuition of, and union with, an ultimate spiritual 
reality that is perceived as simultaneously beyond 
the self and in some way within it.’ 

It will be seen, from this quotation that the 
preparation for mysticism demands, on men’s part, 
morality. ‘Virtue is the essential preliminary to 
the mystic experience.’ ‘If we would transcend 
personality we must first take the trouble to become 
persons.’ 


Is Dogma Dull? 

Miss Dorothy L. Sayers, the well-known author, 
whose Canterbury play, In the Zeal of Thy House— 
a play full of spiritual significance—is at present 
attracting much attention in London, has con- 
tributed a striking article to The Sunday Times of 
April 10. We quote a few paragraphs from the 
article. 

“We are constantly assured that the-churches 
are empty because preachers insist too much upon 
doctrine—‘ dull dogma,” as people call it. The 
fact is the precise opposite. “It is the neglect of 
Jogma that makes for dullness. The Christian 
faith is the most exciting drama that ever staggered 
the imagination of man—and the dogma is: the 
drama.” 

‘The plot pivots upon a single character, and 
the whole action is the answer to a single central 
problem: What think ye of Christ? ... The 
Church’s answer is categorical and uncompromising, 
and it is this : That Jesus Bar-Joseph, the carpenter 
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of Nazareth, was, in fact and in truth, and in the 
most exact and literal sense of the words, the God 
“ by whom all things were made.” ’ 

‘ He was not a kind of demon or fairy pretending 
to be human; He was in every respect a genuine 
living man. He was not merely a man so good 
as to be “like God’”’—He was God. ‘Now, this 
is not just a pious commonplace ; it is not common- 
place at all. For what it means is this, among 
other things: that, for whatever reason, God chose 
to make man as he is—limited and suffering and 
subject to sorrow and death. 

‘He can exact nothing from man that He has 
not exacted from Himself. He has Himself gone 
through the whole of human experience, from the 
trivial irritations of family life and the cramping 
restrictions of hard work and lack of money to 
the worst horrors of pain and humiliation, defeat, 
despair, and death. When He was a man, He 
played the man. He was born in poverty and 
died in disgrace, and thought it well worth while. 

‘Tf this is dull, then what, in Heaven’s name, is 
worthy to be called exciting? The people who 
hanged Christ never, to do them justice, accused 
Him of being a bore—on the contrary, they thought 
Him too dynamic to be safe. It has been left, for 
later generations to muffle up that shattering 
personality and surround Him with an atmosphere 
of tedium.’ 

The Rey. Binney Simpson Black, a Presbyterian 
minister in Ontario, writing in The Congregational 
Quarterly for April on ‘The Sermon Needed To- 
day,’ strikes the same note as Miss Sayers. This 
is what he has to say on sensation: ‘ One type of 
sermon is generally condemned. It is called the 
Sensational Sermon. When the nature of the 
sensation is properly understood, I confess to a 
strong attachment to this sermon. . . . Too many 
sermons are dull and uninteresting. The devil of 
dullness must be cast out. . . . Make way, then, 
for a bit of sensation in the sermon. It is needed 
to-day. It always was needed. Can you imagine 
John the Baptist returning and preaching among 
us to-day and not producing a sensation? ... 
The great sermons of history have been sensational 
sermons. If they had not been, they would not 
be on record to this hour. Chrysostom was so 
outspoken that he got himself exiled three times 
and finally died from hardships away from home. 
It needed his sensational preaching in a time- 
serving generation. ... The Master’s discourses 
produced a sensation. So did Peter’s sermon on 
the Day of Pentecost . .. and Paul’s sermon on 
Mars Hill was sensational. 
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‘Someone asked Henry Ward Beecher what he 
thought of sensational preaching. He explained 
that if it meant the gaining of a low passing success 
by mere trickery, he was against it, but if it meant 
“‘ preaching which produced a sensation,” he was 
for it. But the minister who forgets that the 
Gospel is the real sensation, and depends upon his 
own peculiar methods and amazing fertility in 
conjuring up topics that will tickle and thrill, 
will have to go one better every week. He will 
merit the description by a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church: “ He is like a dog with a can 
tied to his tail—he has got to run a little faster 
every minute to keep ahead of the can.” . . 

‘ There is sensational preaching which burlesques 
the Gospel and degrades the Church. From this 
we turn away. But we plead for that which is 
sensational in the noblest sense, reverent, scriptural, 
spiritual, wholesome, producing a sensation by the 
power of the truth.’ 


His Friends. 


There have been several memoirs of Canon 
H. R. L. Sheppard and now this month one has 
been issued by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton— 
Dick Sheppard, by His Friends. ‘ By His Friends.’ 
There is something singularly fitting and touching 
in this phrase for Dick Sheppard had a genius for 
friendship. Canon J. K. Mozley, speaking of this, 
says: ‘My memory takes me back to Carlyle’s 
famous definition of genius—an infinite capacity 
for taking pains. Certainly Dick took pains; he 
thought it worth while to let his friends know that 
.he remembered their needs, or something that had 
emerged in the course of conversation, or some 
action of theirs which had given him pleasure.’ A 
friend wrote: ‘ His was an amazing understanding 
of human nature: it was rooted in an almost 
uncanny sensitiveness to the needs and ideals of 
ordinary people.’ ‘Talking to Mr. Murry once, 
Dick Sheppard said: ‘“‘ Faith? I don’t believe I 
know anything about Faith, Middleton. But 
Jesus is my God. I don’t believe I have any faith 
except that: but I have a love for men; some- 
where in me I have love. I hang on to that.’’’ 

A story which is not well-known, and which is 
perhaps the most touching of all the incidents 
given in the volume, refers to his early days in the 
Bethnal Green Settlement. ‘The telephone bell 


rang one afternoon in the Oxford House Settlement 


in Bethnal Green. A resident answered the call, 
and heard a policeman ask if there was anyone 
at the House by the name of H. R. L. Sheppard. 
The resident replied that there certainly had been 
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a head of the-House by that name, but that he 
-left some twenty-five years ago ! 


The officer then 
went on to say that a man had been found dead 
on the Embankment, a down-and-out, and the 
only thing on him was a letter, headed with the 
address of the Oxford House, and signed with the 
name H. R. L. Sheppard. In twenty-five years of 
a life of poverty and struggle, this unknown man 
had thought only one of his possessions worth 
keeping—a letter from Dick Sheppard !’ 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have played their 
part well. This is one of the most attractive 
volumes we have seen, with its pale grey linen 
binding, light weight, good printing, and its delight- 
ful portfolio of portraits. The price is only 5s., 
and it should be noted that all the royalties are 
to be paid to the funds of the St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields Relief Committee. 


Thinking it Out. 
‘What is Christianity ?’?; ‘ Why should I call 
Jesus. Divine?’; ‘Why did Jesus go to the 


Cross?’ ; ‘What does it mean to be saved ?’; 


‘Why should I support foreign missions ?’ ; ‘ Does 
God do anything?’ ; 
real?’ These were the questions that were asked 
Mr. G. T. Bellhouse, the minister of Regent Square 
Presbyterian Church, not once but many times, 


‘How shall I make God — 


and he found that although there were many books ~ 
written in theological language for the expert it — 


was difficult to find suitable books for young people. 


And while most of the larger books dealt with one 
problem only it was almost impossible to find any- 


thing which tried to cover the ground of all the® 


everyday problems of faith. So he set himself to 
write Thinking It Out. In ‘ The Christian Year’ 
for the Sunday after Ascension we have given ex- 


tracts from his chapter on ‘Does Prayer Make 
Any Difference ?’ and these will show how well and 
clearly Mr. Bellhouse has dealt with the difficulties — 


which arise on this subject in the minds of many 
thoughtful people. 
for many purposes, but it will be found specially 
useful by ministers to give to the members of their 
Confirmation and Young Communicants’ classes 
(S.C.M. ; 2s. 6d. net). 
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It is a book to be commended ~ 
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